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LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 


: Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Childrén like Liang Mei can be “‘adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund,incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world, It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy____ 
girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
ntiemeret ment, Pipese 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand tiat I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption, 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 


—_-Please send me further information. 
NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

gt SAMENESS 
STATE. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 


® This feature of the JouRNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the writers and not necessarily of the 
NEA. 


The Able Student 


Tue special feature in the October 
issue, “Boys and Girls with Special 
Abilities,” contains many helpful sug- 
gestions. But there is one glaring omis- 
sion—physical education. For the able 
student to have energy and endurance 
to achieve in academic studies, he must 
be as physically fit as possible. 

—ALVIN A. KETCHAM, Reedsport, Ore- 
gon. 


Opinions Differ 

I was interested in “Released Time 
for Religious Education?” (“Opinions 
Differ,” November Journa). I was 
somewhat undecided as to whether re- 
leased time for religious education was 
a good idea, but after reading Dr. 
Tapp’s viewpoint against the subject, 
I wanted to rush out and begin cam- 
paigning for it. Many of his statements 
are inconsistent with any contact I 
have had with the released-time pro- 


gram. 


—MRS. DONALD MOORE, Akron, Ohio. 


Miss Evans Receives Help 


ConceRNING Dr. Blough’s article, 
“Miss Evans Needs Help” (November 
Journat) , I want to report that Geor- 
gia has given such help to its teachers. 
Last summer, hundreds of our teachers 

(Continued on page 5) 


For Your information 


NEA President, RUTH STOUT 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA nentanastess: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1959 NEA convention: June 28-July 3, 
St. Louis. 


American Education Week—Nov. 8-14. 
NEA membership, May 31, 1958: 616,707. 


NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 65-70, 320. 

NEA platform and resolutions: 
book, pages 47-60. 
ar departments: Handbook, pages 114- 


Hand- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 88-113. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
ag NEA; also see Handbook, pages 290- 
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Mie NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Learning Losses in Arkansas and Virginia 


& About 16,400 young Americans in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and in Charlottesville, Norfolk, and Warren 
County, Virginia, have missed 54 to 63 days of learning 
in their regular public schools since the scheduled opening 
of schools in September, said U.S. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming in a statement on 
December 1. Although some of these young people have 
been able to continue their education by attending impro- 
vised emergency classes in homes or makeshift quarters, 
private schools, or special night classes; traveling varying 
distances to public schools in other communities; or receiv- 
ing part-time education by mail or through other special 
courses, approximately 3400 have apparently been ‘‘de- 
prived of any schooling whatsoever,” the Secretary noted. 


Terming the closing of the 13 public schools in the four 
communities “a tragic new circumstance in a Nation which 
has proudly pioneered in providing free public education 
for all,” Dr. Flemming warned that ‘no one can foresee all 
the significant social, economic, and psychological effects- 
on the children, on teachers, on the community—of closing 
the doors of public schools to our young people.” 


Teaching Career Month 


> Two problems of major concern axe to be stressed 
during the second annual observance of Teaching Career 
Month, in April, says Executive Secretary T. M. Stinnett 
of NEA’s National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. These are that the principal burden 
of teacher shortage will continue to be in the elementary 
schools and the fact that still too many teachers are leaving 
the profession. 


The career of teaching was called to the attention of the 
American public during last year’s observance in news- 
paper editorials across the country and in school ceremonies 
honoring teachers. Thousands of booklets on teaching were 
distributed to parents, students, and the gencral public. 


Plans for this year’s observance are already under way 
in many communitics. A wide variety of helpful publicity 
material is available from Teaching Career Month, ¢/o 
NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


School Enrollments, 1958-59 


© Enrollment in the nation’s public elementary and 
secondary schools for the year 1958-59 totaled 34.6 million 
pupils, an increase of 3.9%, over the 1957-58 enrollment. 
Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59, by the NEA Re- 
search Division, is the 17th in an annual report series of 
current estimates of enrollments, number of staff, salaries 
paid instructional staff, and revenues and expenditures of 
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public elementary and secondary schools. The report gives 
estimates for each of the 49 states, the total continental 
United States, and the territories. 


Other high lights of this report include the Research Di- 
vision estimate that the average salary of the instructional 
staff in 1958-59 will be $4935, a gain of 4.6%, over the 
average salary estimated for 1957-58. The current expense 
per pupil in ADA (average daily attendance) averaged 
$340, an increase of 4.9°% over the figure for 1957-58. 
The total cost of the nation’s public elementary and secon- 
dary schools for current expense, capital outlay, and interest 
will reach $14.4 billion for the current school year. Current 
expense, largely instructional cost, is estimated at $10.7 
billion, which is an increase of 9.9', over the figure for 
1957-58. 


Detroit School Survey 


& A citizens advisory committee in Detroit, appointed 
by the board of education, has just completed the most 
searching appraisal ever undertaken of a major city’s future 
school needs. One unanimous finding of the committee is 
that public education needs far more public support than it 
is now getting. Said George Romney, the committee chair- 
man, “Detroit must invest in its schools or see them de- 
teriorate at the time of their greatest importance to our 
future.” 


After 18 months of probing decply into the Detroit school 
situation, the 270-member committee has come up with final 
recommendations in five areas: school plant, finance, cur- 
riculum, personnel, and community relations. The com- 
mittee is still studying such problems as merit pay for 
teachers, educational television, and equitable metropolitan 
and state financing. 


One of the recommendations made by the committce is 
that all non-fire-resistive portions of schools more than one 
story in height be replaced. (At present, more than 42,000 
students are housed in schools of non-fire-resistive construc- 
tion.) Other recommendations include: a broadened tax 
structure; sharper emphasis in all grades on the funda- 
mental tools of learning—reading, writing, spelling, math- 
ematics, and science; new methods for recruiting and 
keeping topnotch teachers; and the improvement of coun- 
seling throughout the school system. 


Lincoln Sesquicentennial 


& Nationwide observance in 1959 of the 150th an- 
niversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln will include a 
gencral school program. In this connection, NEA has been 
invited to enlist the participation of the nation’s high 
schools. The Sesquicentennial Commission, which is pro- 
viding funds to finance the program, includes the President 
of the United States, the Vice-President, five members of 
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and tive members of 


persons named by the President. 


NEA has named R. B. Marston, tormer director of the 
NEA Membership Division, as director of its participation 


} 


| plans. Associated with him will be 


the sesquicentennia 


porary Lincoln-proye ommittee, composed of 


a} I 
ves from national education groups. The com- 
tormulat poli cs 


overning the project. 


ition of a brochure to 


Immediate objective \s 
high-school use in plan- 


] ] } . ‘ 
{ wDout February 


s. The school 


rvance will include issu- 
containing the 


CTA Study Cruise 


& International understanding and cdu 


Lenmal + . I 
ational crave 


omprise the twofold objective of inique study cruise of 


the South Seas which 1s being sponsored for next summer by 


the California Teachers Assoctation-Southern Section in 


with the University of Southern California. 
NEA members on a space- 


1 to CTA-Southern 


oO Ope ration 
Reservations are open to all 


DALSES, 


1125 W 


ere id Tress 


ay atlablc 


section, 


Higher Education 


} 
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© College and university enrollment ot tull-time and 


part-time students at the beginning of the 1958-59 school 


5,236,390; a2 6.2" in- 


‘ 


vear reached the all-time high ot 


at aon 
rease over the previous record in the tall of 1957. This was 
onsccutive records were set in 


missioner of Educa- 


the seventh year that new 


fall enrollments, according to U.S. Cor 
tion Lawrence G. Derthick. 
Students enrolled in college 


781,075, or more than th 37 figure. Of these 


rollees, 468,625 were men and 312.450 were women, 


compared with 445,324 men an i401 women in 


fall of 1957 


& Of the students who were accepted tor admission to 
colleges but who failed to enroll, 50°; to 60°) were de- 
terred by high costs, according to Robert E. Iffert, specialist 
for faculty and student services, U.S. Ottice of Education 
Additional evidence ot the restraining etfect of high costs 
upon college enrollments emerged from a survey conducted 
by the University of Wisconsin, which revealed that about 
16°%, of the 1957 top-level high-school graduates did not 
go to college. Of those who wanted to, but did not go, one- 
third to one-half of the boys reported a willingness to 
borrow money to continue their education if it could be paid 
back on the installment plan. 


The executive committee ot the American Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, at their na- 


tional conference in Washington, D.C., in November, 


the House 
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issucd a statement declaring that capable students should b« 
able to continue their education regardless of income status 
and without having to borrow money to do so. Continuance 
of the practice of increasing tuition fees to cover cost of 
education was deplored as threatening “the entire tradition 
of equal opportunity for our young people.” 


DCT Study Conference 


P Participants in a recent study conference on the 
utilization of tcacher time reported that more and more 
teachers are having nervous breakdowns from heavy work 
loads. They indicated that the work load can become a 
health hazard when the teacher is required to devote an 
excessive amount of time to monitoring hallways, driving 
school buses, doing a volume of clerical work which could 


be handled by a secretary, and performing other incidental 
and routine school tasks in addition to the regular teaching 


assignment. 


Other advice ottered at the Washington, D.C., conference, 
sponsored by the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
was that teachers should restrict their “moonlighting” (a 
term used to describe teachers’ taking jobs after school 
hours). The two-day conference, held November 28-29, 
was attended by 50 classroom teachers from school systems 


throughout the country. 


Message of Sympathy 

& NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr scent the 
tollowing telegram of sympathy to The Very Reverend 
Monsignor William E. 
of schools, Chicago, Illinois, upon receiving news of the 


McManus, diocesan superintendent 


disastrous fire that took the lives of more than 90 persons in 
Our Lady of the Angels parochial school in Chicago on 
December | 


“I feel sure that T can speak for the officers and members 
ot the NEA in saying how deeply we regret this unfortunate 
disaster. We are proud of the gallant teachers who did their 
itmost to protect the children in their care.” 


NEA joined with the Illinois Education Association in 
designating Helen Ryan, field assistant on the IEA staff 
and a member of the NEA Board of Directors, to represent 
the two associations in being of help in any way she could 
to the members of the families and to the school officials 
and teachers involved in the tragedy. 


Two Professional Leaders Die 


& Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, who served as presi- 
dent of the NEA in 1919-20, died December 9, 1958. Mrs. 
Preston was a resident of Burton, King County, Washing- 
ton. 


& As this issue went to press, word was received that 
Florence Sweet, president of the National Association of 
Journalism Directors (an NEA department), died of a 
heart attack at her home in Pendleton, Oregon, Novem- 
ber 30. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 2) 


went back to college to take courses in science, and the 
state reimbursed them (through the local school systems) 
$300 each. Five of our teachers studied all summer at Oak 
Ridge Institute. When they returned, Claude Purcell, our 
state superintendent, equipped them with science station 
wagons and facilities, and they now travel through Georgia 
helping our Miss Evanses to see what can be done with 
everyday resources. 

—BERNICE MC CULLAR, director of information, State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta. 


“Big Hearts and Little Minds” 


I rHoucnT “Big Hearts and Little Minds,” (Sept. Jour- 
NAL) was beautifully written. I lived through all those mo- 
ments with the teacher with a wonderful sense of humor. I 
would so like to help mentally retarded children. Let’s have 
more articles of this kind. 

—SALLY JONES, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Not in Our Stars 


Dr. Carr presents a fair-minded and temperate attitude 
toward present-day education in his article, “Not in Our 
Stars, but in Ourselves” (October JourNaL). I wish it 
could be reprinted by such magazines as U.S. News and 
World Report and Reader’s Digest. 

—FREDERICK E. BOLTON, dean emeritus, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Liked November 


Your November issue was wonderful! After reading the 
NEA Journat, I should like to apply for membership. 
—MILDRED P, ROYAL, New York City. 


“EDUCATION Pays Compound Interest,” “How Good Are 
Your Schools?” and “Current Research on Creativity” were 
of a significance usually lacking in educational writings. 

—NORMAN ZIFF, Whittier, California. 


I was impressed with Dr. Lowenfeld’s article, “Current 
Research on Creativity,” in the November issue. The ques- 
tion of pupils’ creativity is vital in today’s world. 

—J. KENDRICK NOBLE, president, Noble and Noble Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 


Grammar in the Grades? 


I po not agree with Dr. Pooley’s statement that it seems 
unnecessary to teach the formal terms of grammar in the 
elementary grades (“Grammar in the Grades?” September 
JourRNAL). 

The parts of speech can be easy to learn if elementary 
pupils are taught that nouns, verbs, and adjectives, for ex- 
ample, follow general patterns in simple sentence structures. 

—BETTY A. HANSON, Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) High School. 


When Should American Education Week 
Be Held? 


Way do you wait until after the national election to 
observe American Education Week? Probably a majority 
of the school systems have important money items on the 
ballot the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 
Yet AEW continues to be held the week after election. 
In our community, open house in October and other pub- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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SUMMER FLIGHTS 
TO 


UROPE! 


25% DISCOUNT 
(Scheduled Carriers) 


EXCLUSIVE TO NEA MEMBERS 
Ps ee 


Sac CS eS 
eae 


ROUND TRIP WASHINGTON-LONDON 


$355°° 


(Regular fare to general public—$487.00) 


Based on special charters, requiring 
you to travel to London and return with 
the same group. Each trip is 29 days. 
Also available is an outstanding 
12-country itinerary for only $360.00. 
Dates are available every Thursday 
during June, July and August. 


Fill out the coupon below, immediately, 


to reserve the date you want— 
there is no time to lose. APPLY... 


MD a i a 
TEACHER TRIPS 


4 

LANSEAIR 

1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me all “Teacher Trips” information 


and brochures. | am interested in a 


(Day and Month) 


DOIN. cciccccpierncee dpnigincticosicopiekinnsaeccienenseaiebegictindiaivumeiediiatadiia sie ~ 
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"Weleome, Alaska’ 


With 49th State at hand, here's timely idea adaptable 
for any grade, for it appeals to boys and girls of all ages. 


After social science study of Alaska or 
an Alaskan project in any of.its phases, 
your class or room might 

put ona ‘‘Welcome, Alaska’’ party,"‘TV”’ 
show, assembly or PTA program. 
Children could dress as 49-er, 

eskimo, sourdough, bear, seal... 
Each tells importance to 

Alaskan growth. For 

igloo ice cream, mold in cups. 


This Alaskan map big aid- 


Newest 1959 Map of Alaska 
by Jeppesen only costs 25¢. 
Nothing comparable at any 
price! 1—Is in full color, 
shaded relief with three- 
dimensional look. 2—Shows 
roads, rivers, even air routes. 
3—Gives thumbnail sketch 
of history of Alaska’s devel- 
opment. 4—Includes 
teacher-tested, class-tested 
lesson-helps and ag ay by 
the noted geography teacher, 
Ina Cullom Robertson. 


FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map 


of its kind in color; 28 x 27°; complete wi 


historical data 


and facts —Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Bor 9165, 
Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. 
<, 


a oN, 


The delicious, long-lasting flavor 


and smooth, natural chewing of 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum help give 


you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 


SEE PAGES 69. 70. 71 


FOR COMPLETE HOUSING INFORMATION 
On The 


1959 NEA CONVENTION 


St. Louis, 


June 28-July 2 


lic relations pay dividends for our 
schools in November. Why not change 
AEW to October? 

—MARK C. SCHINNERER, superintend- 
ent, Cleveland Public Schools. 
@ We invite your comments. The de- 
ficiencies of the young men drafted in 
World War I caused the American 
Legion to initiate discussion of ways 
to increase the public’s interest in bet- 
ter schools. After conferences among 
representatives of the Legion, the 
NEA, and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, AEW was first observed Decem- 
ber 4-10, 1921. The date was changed 
to include Armistice Day (now Vet- 
erans Day) in 1926. The PTA became 
the fourth sponsor in 1938. 

What do you think is the best time 
to observe AEW? 


Teachers in Public Office 


CHAIRMAN of the school board in 
Palmer, Massachusetts, Henry R. Tres- 
pas teaches science 
at the High School 
of Commerce in 
Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. He is also 
a registered phar- 
macist in both 
Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 
He is an active 
member of the 
Springfield Educa- 
tion Association, the Massachusetts 
Teachers Association, the National 
Science Teachers Association and NEA. 
—HENRY A. WIATROWSKI, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Special Journal Reprints 


Tue following two-color reprints of 
Journal special features may be ob- 
tained from the NEA: 10 or more 
copies, 20¢ each; single copy, 30¢. 

Discipline, Sept. 1958. l6p. Boys 
and Girls with Special Abilities, Oct. 
1958. 18p. Homework, Sept. 1957. 12p. 
Class Size and Teacher Load, Oct. 
1957. 16p. Child Growth and Devel- 
opment, Dec. 1957. 12p. Today and 
Tomorrow in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education, Jan. 1958. 20p. Let’s 
Balance the Program, Feb. 1958. 20p., 
including the Educational Policies 
Commission statement, “The Contem- 
porary Challenge to American Educa- 
tion.” Reading, Mar. 1958. 12p. Test- 
ing and Evaluation, Apr. 1958. 16p. 

Packets of the last seven titles listed 
are available at $1.50 per packet. Quan- 
tity discounts: 2-9 packets, 10%; 10 or 
more packets, 20%. 
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“Continental Classroom,’’ the 
course in atomic physics (NBC- 
TV, 6:30 A.M. EST), is produced 
in co-operation with NEA’s 
American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. 


In co-operation with state educa- 
tion associations, NEA has 
launched its newest publica- 
tion, the weekly Air Letter, de- 
signed specifically for radio 
and TV news broadcasters as 
an authoritative and timely 
source of education news. 


Unit Ill of the new NEA Head- 
quarters Building, recently 
completed, adds 50,000 square 
feet of office space and 19,000 
square feet of storage space to 
the facilities. 


For swift transmission of news 
and information, the NEA Edi- 
torial Information Center in 
New York City is linked by tele- 


EUROPE ON A BUDGET 
Folders now available for our 1959 Economy 
ram. 
trans-Atlantic steamship passage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, Bp 
wr: June 3, June 10, July 3 
STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 countries; 
. June 10, June 29 $1025 
trans-Atlantic air ey 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 63 days, 17 countries; 
dep. June 12, 19, 26 
STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 coun- 
tries; dep. June 20, June 27 
Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all 


Luxury motorcoach transportation; 
hotels and meals; prices inclusive. 


$1095 
excellent 


Organization 


© CG. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA ——— 


TEACHERS 


The Arabian American Oil Company 
requires teachers with a minimum of three years’ 
experience for their schools in Saudi Arabia 
for children of their American employees. Positions 
available in kindergarten through ninth grade level. 
School year conducted on tri-semester schedule. 


Salary $9000 per annum 


Married men eligible for family housing after 
period of separation. Apply now for March-April 
1959 interviews. Give complete educational back- 
ground and details of experience. 

Vocational and academic instructors also 
required for assignment to Industrial Training 
Centers maintained for Saudi Arab employees. 


Recruiting Supervisor Box 303 


ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


Jumer HEH, 


Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 
search and professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorado’s “Rush to the 
Rockies” Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the following 
sessions or combination of sessions 
to fit your summer plans. 


_| FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 


FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 
FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM Jone 12- July 17 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 

WORKSHOP 
FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM ... . June 29-July 17 
SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 22 
SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 


type circuit to NEA Press and 
Radio in Washington, D.C. 


Compare the Costs, prepared by 
NEA’s Research Division last 
April, reached the best-seller 


DON’T 


class by mid-December with a 
sale of more than 206,000 
copies. The 16-page pamphlet 
graphically compares costs of 
education with other public 
and private expenditures. 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers is carrying on a spe- 
cial study of the working condi- 
tions of classroom teachers and 
school administrators. 


More than 100 state and local 


MISS... 


THE ANNUAL 


EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
SECTION 


IN 
NEXT 


SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . 


WORKSHOP July 20 - August 14 
. « July 20- August 7 


Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
ing to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Full schedule for entering 
freshmen. Lectures by renowned 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
living accommodations in handsome 
University Residence Halls. 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 1 

University of Colorado 
Bouider, Colorado 


leaders from 47 states (includ- 
ing Alaska), the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico attended NEA’s first na- 
tional school for teacher-salary 
scheduling held recently in 
Washington, D.C. 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


MONTH'S 
(FEBRUARY) 
NEA 
JOURNAL 
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The 1959 World Book Encyclopedia 
Records History as it Happens 


As up to date as the 49th state — 
As advanced as a trip to the moon 


World Book Encyclopedia is more than an authoritative 
collection of facts. The 1959 achievement includes guide- 
posts for the future, authentic current information, and a 
rich background of past events. 


The new, comprehensive article on Alaska, critically 
reviewed by former Governor Gruening, is interestingly 
illustrated with color pictures and maps. Lester Pearson, 
Canadian statesman and Nobel Prize winner, wrote the 
expanded article on the United Nations. The completely 
new article on Space Travel was reviewed by Wernher von 
Braun, one of the foremost authorities on the subject. 
There are also new articles on conservation, weather, rice, 
and other important subjects. 


Interesting, advanced, informative, the 1959 World Book 
Encyclopedia continues its leadership in America’s schools, 
homes, and libraries. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, I!linois 


FREE! Send for the new, colorful articleon Alaska as reprinted from 
the 1959 World Book Encyclopedia. 


eeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene eee ee 
Worvp Book, Dept. 1101, Box 3565, Chicago 54, IIl. 


Please send me a copy of your new article on Alaska from the 1959 
World Book Encyclopedia. 


Name 











Zone State 
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R. H. FELIX, M.D. 


Your Mental Health 


tural growing pains of today’s society, the emo- 

tional environment in which teachers work holds 
considerable strain and tension. The _ psychological 
interaction involved in teaching a roomful of lively 
youngsters is not easy to handle hour after hour and 
day after day. In addition, teachers have to adjust to 
administrative direction from above and to the pres- 
sures of parental and public opinion from without. 
And more than in most occupations, the teacher’s job 
is likely to carry over into his personal life. 

Yet how important it is that teachers, as people, 
be mentally healthy and reasonably happy, since their 
attitudes and moods have such influence on children in 
the intimate classroom environment. 

Realizing the impact of their own personalities on 
their pupils, almost all teachers make a real effort to 
keep their emotions on an even keel and their reac- 
tions healthy and constructive. This is difficult and at 
times impossible to do. But there are ways for teach- 
ers to make it easier for themselves to maintain reason- 
ably good mental health even under present condi- 
tions. Here are some suggestions that might help: 

Don’t push your worries behind you where they 
can heckle you out of your sight. Bring them out in 
front of you, line them up, and look them over. 
Decide which ones you can do something about and 
which ones you'll just have to learn to live with. Don’t 
waste your energies on things you can’t change, but 
go into action on those you can. 

Don’t accept personally public criticism of the 
schools. Try to view it objectively and realize that it 
results largely from public anxiety in this period of 
painful social change. Do what you can to reassure 
those who approach you with their worries about the 
schools, but don’t take on your own shoulders prob- 
lems that involve the whole educational system. 

Try not to let your work crowd other interests out 


Ke without the extra stresses caused by the cul- 


Dr. Felix is director, National Institute of Mental Health, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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of your life. Teaching can be a 24-hour-a-day job if 
you let it, but you can’t keep mentally healthy on a 
diet of nothing but work. In some of your out-of-school 
hours, forget you’re a teacher; relax and be just a hu- 
man being. Have fun: Go bowling, take hikes, or 
practice some hobby you enjoy. Make friends in the 
community; enter into the activities of church, social, 
or civic groups engaged in projects of interest to you. 

Give some preventive attention to annoyances and 
tensions in the classroom. Think over what happens 
during the day. What problems seem to come up reg- 
ularly? Are there recurring patterns of misbehavior? 
Are there certain times during the day when restless 
pupils tend to get out of hand? Are certain pupils 
always mixed up in whatever happens? In planning 
your day’s program, consider these different angles 
and figure out what you can do to prevent or diminish 
the impact of behavioral problems. 

Don’t let school become a monotonous grind. Have 
some high point to build the day around and some 
particularly interesting point to bring out in each 
lesson. Take time to smile, to get a little humor into 
the learning situation. Try to make the day pleasant 
and interesting for yourself as well as for the children. 

If a problem seems too big for you to handle, break 
it down into smaller components. Tackle these one at 
a time, and when you are through, you have solved the 
big problem. 

Don’t keep resentments and other burdensome feel- 
ings pent up inside yourself. Develop safe relationships 
with a few other people and talk your troubles out to 
them. And, of course, give them an understanding ear 
when they have problems. This kind of reciprocal rela- 
tionship not only gives opportunity for safely venting 
one’s feelings but helps fill the need that every person 
has for feeling cared about. 

If, in spite of all you can do, you find yourself con- 
stantly tense and exhausted with worry, go to someone 
trained to give you professional help, just as you would 
consult your doctor about physical ailments that fail 
to respond to everyday remedies. # + 
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DOROTHY BARCLAY 


ADOLESCENTS IN SUBURBIA 


Group of youths in suburban 
A Long Island—some as young 


as 17, none over 2l1—made 
headlines in New York City news- 
papers last fall. The activities of 
teen-agers and their slightly older 
brothers have been making news 
for some time now, most of it 


Miss Barclay (Mrs. S. G. Thompson) 
is editor for “Parent and Child” in the 
New York Times Magazine. She is 
author of the forthcoming book, 
Understanding the City Child (Watts), 
to be released January 17. 
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bad. The reverse twist that at- 
tracted editorial attention to these 
young people was that their activi- 
ties were so good. 

Members of a road-courtesy and 
safety club, they had been infor- 
mally patrolling the roads of their 
area—helping motorists in distress, 
changing tires, pushing or pulling 
stalled cars, taking drivers to serv- 
ice stations, making minor repairs 
—all without charge. One young 
member was a senior at the local 


high school; the rest, recent gradu- 
ates. They started the club, they 
reported, “to do something useful 
and keep out of trouble.” 

Trying to find ways to do some- 
thing useful and keep out of 
trouble appears to be a matter 
of concern to increasing numbers 
of young people. They are aware of 
the criticisms leveled at youth to- 
day, not only at the gang kids of 
the city streets but at suburbia’s 
young sophisticates as well. 
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Knowledge of this generally bad 
press has shaken the confidence of 
many at a time when the very 
process of development is itself 
shaking them hard. It has raised 
vital questions in the minds of 
educators as well, especially in the 
newer suburbs, where the adoles- 
cent wave presents a fresh and 
often unexpected challenge, one 
which the schools in many com- 
munities are expected to meet al- 
most singlehandedly. 


I; THE setting of suburbia, which 
in many ways satisfies childhood 
needs so well, equally suited to 
helping the adolescent find his 
place as an adult in a wider world? 
At least a few social observers have 
serious doubts, among them Ed- 
ward D. Greenwood, M.D., special- 
ist in child psychiatry of the Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka. 

Dr. Greenwood holds that sub- 
urbia treats youngsters gently until 
perhaps age 12. Then, as the child’s 
desire for independence grows and 
his interests begin to diverge from 
those his parents have so conscien- 
tiously shared, the “togetherness” 
pattern of the child-centered home 
no longer meets his needs. When 
this occurs, what does he require 
and what does the community have 
to offer him? 

Today’s adolescent in suburb 
and city faces certain definite and 
difficult tasks of growing up. He 
must adjust and readjust to his 
constantly, abruptly changing self 
—his new body, his new feelings, 
and the new kinds of thoughts these 
stimulate. If he is to move’ with 
any degree of ease toward adult- 
hood, he must grow in understand- 
ing of this strange new self not 
only as it affects his relationship to 
family and ‘friends but also to the 
broader world and to its impending 
demands. 

He is likely to feel—or be made 
to believe he should feel—a deepen- 
ing sense of responsibility for him- 
self and for others, an increased 
realization of the value of work to 
the world and to his own future. He 
must begin making his way toward 
emotional and economic independ- 
ence; and yet, so long is the prepa- 
ration period for adulthood today, 
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he must somehow manage to gain 
increasing freedom and grow in 
self-management while still de- 
pendent in every vital aspect of 
life. 

In the process of working out 
these adjustments, he wants and 
needs close association with other 
young people like himself who are 
questioning the values of the 
grown-up world and attempting to 
find the beginnings of a philosophy 
of life for themselves that embodies 
beliefs genuinely their own. 

Underlying and _ complicating 
every step of the process are the 
natural doubts and uncertainties 
born of inexperience and youth: 
Can I meet the world’s demands? 
Will I be able to earn a living, 
maintain a family, make a place 
for myself among adults? To find 
his answers, the adolescent must see 
himself in relationship to adults 
in action in an adult world. And 
this, suburbia gives him little 
chance to do. 


E xccusivery residential and 
usually one-class, the new suburbs 
represent to the families who flock 
to them a special way of life. 

To questions on why they moved 
to the suburbs, adults frequently 
say it was because they wanted 
more leisure, space, congeniality, 
and ease than city living offers. 

They mention that suburbia pro- 
vides “a place for the children to 
play safely,” opportunities to meet 
“suitable friends,” an atmosphere 
free of industry’s hurly-burly and 
uncomplicated by “undesirable 
elements” or “conflicting cultures” 
—a setting, in short, in which their 
youngsters can grow up untroubled 
by the less attractive aspects of life 
in the larger world and unchal- 
lenged by a recognition of its prob- 
lems and demands. 

“Modern” in their approach to 
child-rearing, many of these par- 
ents during their youngsters’ early 
years followed the highly permis- 
sive approach so fashionable at that 
time. Determined that their young 
would have the best, they protected 
them from unpleasantness and 
pressure, sought to make childhood 
happy through material indul- 
gence, and tried to smooth future 





boy-girl adjustment by a full and 
lively social life, often of a highly 
adult kind. 

The adolescent reared in such a 
way and in such a setting is likely 
to enter high school advanced in 
a number of ways, prematurely so 
in a few, but almost a babe in the 
woods where some of the sterner 
realities of life are concerned. 

At a time when he most needs 
something solid to hold to, some- 
thing clear-cut to strive toward, he 
finds himself adrift in a world dedi- 
cated to leisure and “the good life,” 
in a community with no firm tra- 
dition, among adults unsure of 
their own values, looking to one 
another even as their adolescents 
do for standards of acceptability. 

Not even young men and women 
of college and postcollege age are 
available as examples and guides, 
for it is a rare day when one of 
these decides to stay at home in- 
stead of seeking a career, inde- 
pendence, and youthful excitement 
in a broader, more stimulating 
setting. 


Ix SUCH a situation, the schools 
have a real job cut out for them. 
Given the special characteristics of 
the suburban family and suburban 
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setting, what can the schools do? 
How can they: 

e Help youngsters to know them- 
selves more fully and to feel really 
comfortable with one another? 

e Support them in their efforts 
toward greater independence and 
increased self-reliance, without the 
sacrifice of family affection and 
co-operative effort? 

e Deepen their understanding 
and broaden their knowledge of 
the different peoples and ways of 
life existing even in the relatively 

(Continued on page 76) 
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S$ ELEMENTARY teachers, we covet 
/\ for all children the high-level 
44 motivation which comes from 
within and which seems to have a 
self-sustaining quality of its own. 
However, with many children we 
must provide external motivation, 
hoping that step-by-step accom- 
plishment and satisfaction will 
spark the children’s own powers 
and energies. 

The sources of external motiva- 
tion are many. In general, most of 
them may be classified under the 
headings materials, people, and 
group interaction. 


Materials 


An aesthetically attractive class- 
room, which includes pictures and 
other materials contributed and ar- 
ranged by both teachers and chil- 
dren and related to group study, 
facilitates motivation to learn by 
arousing new interests, stimulating 
curiosity, and sparking ideas. (See 
photo 1.) 

A living thing is a dependable 
source of motivation. Sharing in 
the responsibilities involved in car- 
ing for live animals, observation of 
their habits, and carrying on ex- 
periments with them are fascinat- 
ing activities for all youngsters. 

Outside the classroom, field trips 
often help release the potential in- 


terests of children. A trip to a near- 
by quarry, for example, gives chil- 
dren a chance to act as discoverers, 
to react to a part of their environ- 
ment which excites their curiosity. 
Concepts are clarified, extended, 
and enriched, and seeing fossils in 


.This feature is adapted from the NEA 
Elementary Instructional Service leaflet, 
About Motivation. For a free copy of 
the 8-page leaflet, write to a 
Instructional Service, NEA, 1201 16t 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (Copies 
in quantity, 10¢ each.) Ohio State Uni- 
versity photos. 
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their natural setting opens up new 

ssibilities for study. 

Children’s interest in current 
happenings in the world can be 
‘stimulated and enlarged by op- 
portunities to listen to radio or TV 
‘programs in the classroom or at 
ne. Films, slides, and recordings 
‘ean also bring the outside world 
into the classroom and help moti- 
“vate further learning. 


People 


Motivation is often stimulated 
"by the teacher, through his own 
"rich resources and use of interest- 
| ing materials. For example, involv- 

ing students in the preparation of 
a display may motivate children to 
'learn more about the topics repre- 
"sented in the display. 
- In classroom dramatics, children 
-are often motivated by the desire to 


[™ win the approval of their peers. 


- 


The success experience which they 
/anticipate inspires them to do a 
“top-flight job. 
» Likewise, demonstrations, ex- 
|planations, and similar activities by 
other students in their class often 
motivate children to emulate their 
[classmates’ successful efforts. (See 
photo 2.) 
Use in the classroom of resource 
persons from the community is an- 
-other good way of stimulating stu- 


dents to realize that their classroom 
activities are connected with the 
outside world. 


Group Interaction 


Social attitudes and skills for 
leading and following are devel- 
oped through group processes. An 
enjoyable group game under care- 
ful adult guidance motivates the 
learning of many of the requisites 
of good group living. (See photo 
3.) 

Participation in the songs and 
dances of other lands is an excel- 
lent means of arousing interest in 
the different cultures of the world. 
Children feel the gaiety or sadness 
of the music, sense the emotions of 
the various peoples, and want to 
learn more about their lives and 
countries. 

Pupil involvement in planning 
together can be a dynamic force in 
motivating a group of children. 
Through this process, children 
learn to identify their common 
problems and their individual ca- 
pabilities. Increasing awareness of 
needs and abilities leads naturally 
to further group study. (See photo 
4.) 

Groups working together on in- 
dividual projects or in committees 
gain insights and motivation from 
the exchange of ideas with their 
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friends. The opportunity to trans- 
late ideas into materials demands 
and reveals new capacities of which 
one’s friends and even one’s sel 
may be’ unaware. 


Discovering Needs 


Just as self-discipline is a goal 
in the elementary classroom, so 
self-motivation is also a goal. Al- 
though external discipline and ex- 
ternal motivation are often neces- 
sary, they should be such that they 
will further the development of 
greater self-discipline and _ self- 
motivation. 

This article has suggested some 
external-motivation practices of 
this sort. These practices are based 
on the classroom-tested idea that 
needs are prime motivators. When 
immediate needs are recognized 
and satisfied, intrinsic drives are 
reinforced and surer action toward 
remote goals is motivated. 

The challenge to the elementary 
teacher is ever present. He needs 
to increase his competence in help- 
ing children to understand their 
needs, desires, and drives. As indi- 
cated in this article, when the teach- 
er is motivating children to learn, 
he needs to realize the importance 
of creatively using materials, peo- 
ple, and group interaction in devel- 
oping this self-understanding. # + 
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Educational Expenses and 


Your Federal Income Tax 


MARTHA L. WARE 


NE teacher received a refund 
() of $700 on past years’ taxes be- 
cause of deductible education- 
al expenses. Yet the NEA Research 
Division has a file four inches thick 
of letters from teachers having dif- 
ficulty with tax agents who are 
unwilling to allow them any deduc- 
tions for their educational ex- 
penses. 

Difficulties will be reduced to a 
minimum if teachers, in making 
out tax forms, know what educa- 
tional expenses are allowed by law 
and how to use properly the forms 
supplied by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


Tracers must use Form 1040 
(long form) to deduct such ex- 
penses, and justify them on Form 
2519. Transportation expenses 
should be itemized on Form 2106. 

Transportation, hotel and other 
lodging expenses, meals, tips, bag- 
gage handling, explained on Form 
2106, are to be subtracted from 
gross income on page | of Form 
1040 in determining adjusted gross 
income. 

Transportation costs are deduct- 
ible when the teacher travels daily 
to and from home to another city 
or directly from the school where 
he teaches to the school where he 
attends class in the same city. Cost 
of commuting between home and 
the school attended is not de- 
ductible. 

Meals are not deductible unless 


Miss Ware is assistant director of the 
NEA Research Division. 


For additional information about the 
federal income tax as it s to 

see the 1959 edition of 
School and College Teachers’ Federal 
Income Tax Guide by Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein (Channel Press). 
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the teacher stays away from home 
overnight. 

Expenses for books, tuition, and 
fees are deductible on page 2 of 
Form 1040, provided the teacher 
also itemizes all other page 2 de- 
ductions. 

Expenses of attending classes, 
workshops, and other educational 
meetings (during sabbatical leave 
or otherwise) are deductible if in- 
curred to meet requirements of the 


REPRINTS OF ‘STAIRWAY 
TO THE STARS” 


The centerspread, “Stairway to the 
Stars,” which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1958 NEA Journal, is available in 
reprint form. Prepared by John Sternig, 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
Glencoe, Illinois, the material gives ele- 
mentary-school pupils simple but ac- 
curate information about space explora- 
tion and travel. 

Reprints are 35 for $1. No orders ave 
accepted for less than $1. Order from 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C, 


employer or the state as a condition 
to retention of the teacher’s salary, 
status, or employment; or if in- 
curred voluntarily by the teacher 
in order to improve his professional 
skills. 

When education is undertaken 
voluntarily, a relationship between 
the purpose of the expenditure and 
the teacher’s duties must be shown 
in order to justify deduction. 

Educational expenses are not 
deductible if incurred to prepare 
for the profession, to meet mini- 
mum qualification for a position, 


or for the primary purpose of (1)j 
obtaining a new or substantial ad 
vancement in position, (2) fulfill 
ing general educational aspirations 
or (3) other personal purposes. 

When a teachers convention 0 
conference is of the workshop type, 
expenses are deductible as edu- 
cational expenses. When the con- 
vention is operated by a delegate 
system, delegates must prorate their 
expenses—deducting on page 1 of 
Form 1040 the portion attributable 
to educational expenses and de- 
ducting on page 2 the portion at- 
tributable to organizational busi- 
ness as a contribution to the organ-) 
ization represented. 

Educational travel expenses gen- 
erally are not deductible, but the 
Internal Revenue Service is con- 
sidering the possibility of allowing 
the cost of travel courses to be de- 
ducted, 

Certificate titles may imply to 
tax agents that the teacher has in- 
complete preparation for the pro- 
fession when such terms as “provi- 
sional” are used. If the name of 
the certificate could be misleading, 
the teacher should explain his sta- 
tus in order to avoid misinterpre- 
tation. 

Advanced-degree candidates may 
be considered to have incurred ex-4 
penses for nondeductible personal 
reasons unless they can explain that 
improving skills in the present 
position was their primary purpose 
and that obtaining the degree was 
only incidental. 


Thus year the card (short) Form 
1040A may be used by many tax- 
payers with gross income of less 
than $10,000. Since use of this form 
provides the simplest and easiest 
method of computing taxes, teach- 
ers will be tempted to use it. 

However, if teachers use this 
form, they will be unable to deduct 
any educational expenses or ex- 
clude any sick pay from gross in- 
come. These two items combined 
with page-2 deductions such as 
charitable contributions, interest, 
and certain taxes may result in sub- 
stantial tax reductions. Therefore, 
teachers should take note that the 
easy way may be the costly way of 
making a return, : 
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GUIDANCE- 


AN OVERVIEW 


ust 50 years ago, Frank Par- 

sons’ monumental little book, 

Choosing a Vocation, long 
considered the first definite state- 
ment of vocational guidance, was 
posthumously published in Boston. 
This year, then, may be regarded 
as the fiftieth anniversary of guid- 
ance in America. 

Frank Parsons was modern in 
1909 in that he eschewed such 
pseudo sciences as the then-popular 
phrenology and stated clearly that 
vocational choice was “true reason- 
ing” based upon accurate informa- 
tion about oneself and the require- 
ments of the vocation considered. 
He was not so modern, of course, 
in terms of our 1959 knowledges 
and skills, for the focus then was 
upon vocational guidance and the 
vocational-information phases of 
that process. 

There were few psychological 
tests in our schools in 1909, and 
little was known (in proportion to 
present knowledge) of personality 
attributes, motivation, interests, 
or learning. 

The focus of guidance work to- 
day is on individuals and their 
total development. This is not new 
—only new in rationale and proce- 
dures. Teachers have long had an 
interest in students as individuals, 
and schools have long kept student 
records and given some attention 
to the extraclassroom life of their 
students. 

Guidance interests are new in 
terms of (1) what we now know 
about personality development and 


Dr. Wrenn is editor of the Journal of 
Counseling Psychology and professor of 
educational psychology, University of 
Minnesota. He is a past president of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation and has been a tend- 
ent of schools and a high-school vice- 


principal. 
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learning behavior, (2) the proce- 
dures presently available, (3) our 
society’s current desire to have the 
school direct itself toward broader 
social objectives, and (4) the pres- 
ent emphasis upon the need for 
providing appropriate personnel 
for guidance work. The guidance 
program in today’s schools is an 
outgrowth of these emphases. 


What Guidance Is 


The Rockefeller report, The 
Pursuit of Excellence, stresses the 
need for educational guidance and 
a search for talent. 

But, the report says, the identi- 
fication of talent is only the first 
step—only part of a strong guid- 
ance program. “The objective of 
all educational guidance should be 
to stimulate the individual to make 
the most of his potentialities. Such 
guidance is essential to the success 
of our system.” 

A statement made by James Bry- 
ant Conant in 1948, “Really effec- 
tive counseling is the keystone of 
the arch of a widespread educa- 
tional system dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity,” 
has been repeated by him on many 
recent occasions and has_ been 
echoed by many public leaders. 
There is little doubt that in 1959 
the guidance function is an ac- 
cepted and strongly endorsed func- 
tion of both schools and colleges. 

The Rockefeller report recom- 
mends that as many teachers as 
possible be trained to take part in 
a strong guidance program, and 
says, “As many high schools as pos- 
sible should have special guidance 
officers to supplement the teachers 
where greater technical knowledge 
is required.” The National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 will, as is 
made clear in another part of this 


JourNAv feature, do much to carry 
this recommendation into action. 


Gowance may be defined as a 
point of view, an expression of an 
educational philosophy and of an 
educational psychology affecting 
teaching and~* administration as 
well; and as a series of services to 
students which have as their objec- 
tive the fullest possible realization 
by each student of his varied talents 
and potentialities. 

The guidance functions or serv- 
ices of a school consist of: 

@ Counseling on matters of bet- 
ter self-understanding, vocational 
planning, and effectiveness in so- 
cial relations (facing the realities 
of self and of environment in both 
present and future) 

@ Accumulating life histories as 
well as psychometric and educa- 
tional information about students 
(as a basis for effective counseling) 

@ Providing financial aid and 
job-placement assistance 

@ Guiding student activities and 
other group experiences which aid 
personal growth 

@ Giving orientation assistance 
both for new students in the school 
and for those about to leave 

@ Providing other services which 
help the student to make school ad- 
justments effectively and to plan 
wisely for the future. 

These are all services for which 
the teacher will not normally take 
full responsibility, even though he 
may contribute heavily to one or 
two of them. He will most certainly 
use several or all of them in the in- 
terests of the students for whom he 
feels responsible. 


Tue most significant elements of 
both modern teaching and modern 
counseling have grown out of 
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clearer understanding of the great 
variances in aptitudes and in learn- 
ing readiness, the effects of out-of- 
class learning on classroom out- 
comes, and the fact that learning 
is influenced by the relevance of the 
experience. 

The rationale that guides good 
teaching is also responsible for the 
effectiveness of guidance practices. 
The same is true for the objec- 
tives of a guidance program—they 
are the objectives, in part, of the 
total school and of the instruc- 
tional program of that school. 
Teachers and counselors are mu- 
tually and sometimes reciprocally 
responsible for such school objec- 
tives as education for responsible 
citizenship, for intelligent and co- 
operative family life, for vocational 
and economic effectiveness, and for 
the development of a sense of per- 
sonal significance. 

There is a temptation in current 
educational thinking to conceive 
of guidance in the elementary 


school as a stepped-down version 
of guidance in the secondary school. 
However, there is sharp contrast 
between secondary and elementary 
schools in the developmental needs 


of the students, in the educational 
emphasis and interests of the teach- 
ers, and, most of all, in the char- 
acter of the relationship between 
teacher and student. 

Although elementary-school pu- 
pils do not require the kind of 


guidance so necessary in the second- 
ary schools, there is need in the 
elementary school for a pupil per- 
sonnel consultant or a school psy- 
chologist to serve as teacher and 
parent consultant on student char- 
acteristics and problems. And the 
philosophy and_ psychology of 
guidance is just as applicable in 
the elementary school as in the 
secondary, even though the proce- 
dures and personnel relationships 
involved are different. 


What It Means to Teacher 


and Administrator 


There is an old view and a new 
view on the question of what the 
guidance worker can contribute to 
other personnel in the school. The 
old view is that a teacher can turn 
troublesome students over to the 
counselor for “straightening out.” 
The student’s vocational choice is 
considered the concern of the 
counselor, not the teacher. 

The new look is quite different 
—teachers and counselors are seen 
as having both individual and team 
functions. A teacher stimulates in- 
tellectual understanding, helps 
with the mastery of knowledge, 
arouses curiosity, and provides stu- 
dents with a sense of achievement. 

A counselor contributes to stu- 
dent self-understanding, to the 
making of realistic and personally 
meaningful life plans, to growth 
in social maturity. In short, he 


Mental testing is one way the counselor gath- 
ers important information about the pupil. 
Milwaukee Public Schools Photo 


helps the student discover who he 
is and how he can become what he 
wants to be within the limits of his 
capacities and the needs of our 
culture. 

Teacher and counselor move to- 
gether from an emphasis upon 
problem students and the problems 
of students to an emphasis upon 
the discovery and development of 
talent. This becomes a team opera- 
tion with the teacher using his class- 
room contacts and insights and the 
counselor his psychological tests 
and interviews to discover talent 
and to help students to utilize it. 

Guidance is a positive task, not 
a mopping up around the edges 
of classroom rebellions and home 
delinquencies. However, the new 
look would certainly not quarrel 
with having the counselor occa- 
sionally take a teacher “off the 
hook,” or with having a given re- 
bellious or poorly adjusted student 
benefit from the time and psycho- 
logical skills of the counselor. 

The slow learner, the social de- 
linquent, the student whose grow- 
ing pains become painful to others 
as well as himself, we will always 
have with us. And they, in due 
proportion, must not be neglected. 
The counselor will know and will 
use many referral resources for such 
educational and social deviates. 

But this guidance function, al- 
though critical at times, is truly 
peripheral. The central task is 





more positive and is focused upon 
the normal developmental needs of 
all students, upon the identifica- 
tion of varied assets and potentials 
of the students, and upon helping 
individuals to understand and cul- 
tivate their strong points. The 
counselor, no less than the teacher, 
should consider his main function 
to be the development of talents, 
not the correction of deficiencies. 

Such an emphasis is certainly in 
focus with our current concern for 
the gifted student. However, the 
counselor must be appreciative of 
many kinds of talents, not merely 
intellectual superiority. He and the 
teacher must join in the recogni- 
tion of artistic, mechanical, and 
social giftedness. 

Once adjustment has been made 
to the sputnik reality, teachers and 
counselors should lead us all to see 


that civilization (not focusing upon 
Russia’s threat alone) calls for 
many types of talent in addition 
to those possessed by scientists and 
engineers. 


Waar of the administrator? 
Here the old and the new differ 
in the manner in which the coun- 
selor or director of guidance as- 
sists the administrator. The admin- 
istrator must at times act in the in- 
terests of the total school or even 
the total community. He is charged 
with group and institutional wel- 
fare above all else; but not at any 
cost, however, for he is responsible 
also for individual welfare. 

The counselor can assist greatly 
at this point as a consultant on 
what the administrator can do at 
minimum cost to the individual 
while acting in the interests of the 


NEA Publications on Guidance 


Administering Guidance in the Sec- 
ondary School. Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. No. 205. 1954. 240p. $1.50. 
NASSP. 

Careers in Music. Jointly sponsored 
by Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, and National Association of 
Schools of Music. 1956. 4p. 1 copy, 5¢; 
25, $1.25; 50, $2; 100 or more, $3 per 
100. MENC. 

Counseling Parents of Gifted Chil- 
dren. Reprint from Dec. 1956 Excep- 
tional Children. 4p. 15¢. Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

Guidance and Counseling: Review 
of Educational Research. Apr. 1957. 
76p. $1.50. American Educational Re- 
search Association. 

Guidance, Counseling, and Pupil 
Personnel: Review of Educational Re- 
search. Apr. 1954. 88p. $1.50. AERA. 

Guidance for Today's Children. 33rd 
Yearbook. 1954. 278p. $3.50. Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 

Guidance in a Rural Community. 
1952. 156p. Paper, $2. Department of 
Rural Education. 

Guidance in a _ Rural-Industrial 
Community. 1954. 249p. Paper, $3; 
cloth, $4. Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. 

Guidance in Business Education. Re- 
print from Jan. 1958 Business Educa- 
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tion Forum. 24p. 50¢. United Business 
Education Association. 

Guidance in the Curriculum. 1955. 
231p. $3.75. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 

Guidance in the Secondary School. 
Bulletin of NASSP, No. 193. 1953. 
224p. $1.50. NASSP. 

Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics. 
Rev. 1953. 46p. 25¢. National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Guidance Practices in Secondary 
Schools. Bulletin of NASSP, No. 200. 
1954. 224p. $1.50. NASSP. 

Mathematics Teachers’ Opportuni- 
ties for Guidance. Reprint from May 
1954 Mathematics Teacher. 4p. 15¢. 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics. 

Resource Materials (counseling and 
group guidance), Journal of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors, Mar. 1955. $1. 
NAWDC. 

Suggested Guidance Practices for 
Business Teacher Recruitment. NAB- 
TTI Bulletin of National Association 
of Business Teacher Training Institu- 
tions. No. 64. 1956. 24p. $1. UBEA. 

Your Future as a Teacher of Music 
in the Schools. 1954. 8p. Single copy, 
30¢; 10 to 50 copies, 20¢ each; over 50, 
18¢ each; 100, $15. MENC. 

Your Life Plans and the Armed 
Forces. Rev. 1958. 160p. $1.25. NASSP. 


group or on cases where the prin- 
ciple involved may be stated as “‘in- 
dividual welfare first while taking 
a chance on the group.” 

The counselor should not act as 
an assistant principal in relieving 
the principal of student-behavior 
problems. He has a far more valu- 
able role to play if he is permitted 
to play it. He should serve as a 
specialist and valued consultant in 
student motivation, in the why of 
behavior, in what can be done to 
help an individual. He may also be 
helpful in the dynamics involved 
in faculty interrelationships. 


Tre guidance program assists 
teacher and administrator to real- 
ize some of the goals of education 
to which they are committed. 

The school counselor, who in 
larger schools is a head counselor 
or director of guidance, is respon- 
sible under the principal for de- 
veloping and co-ordinating several 
guidance functions. He is also 
skilled in developing an effective 
counseling relationship. 

The counselor understands and 
keeps close contact with such spe- 
cialists as the school psychologist, 
workers in a mental-hygiene clinic, 
the school social worker (visiting 
teacher) , the school physician and 
nurse, and the teacher of the home- 
bound. 

Perhaps most of all, the coun- 
selor is a human-behavior consult- 
ant to teacher, administrator, and 
parents. Each of these persons has 
responsibilities which are his alone, 
but in their discharge each needs 
to consult with some one who spe- 
cializes in both developmental and 
adjustive student behavior. 

The counselor is a resource per- 
son—a direct resource for students 
who need to know themselves and 
to plan accordingly, a colleague re- 
source for the other workers in the 
educational system. He should un- 
derstand the school’s purpose and 
the people who work in it; he 
should study psychology and soci- 
ology; he should be a dedicated 
person who is sensitive to people 
and their needs, wise in knowing 
the limits of helpfulness, and 
selected for qualities of head and 
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ville (Oklahoma) Junior-Sen- 
ior High School is a trained 
counselor. 

This unusual situation resulted 
when the faculty of the school real- 
ized two things: that their students 
needed more guidance than they 
were getting, and that the school 
district could not afford to hire 
trained counselors. 

Unwilling to deny their students 
needed assistance, the teachers—26 
of them in our small school—began 
to train themselves as counselors. 

Of course, they did not do it 
alone. Guidance and testing per- 
sonnel from the University of Okla- 
homa and from Science Research 
Associates conducted workshops. A 
University of Oklahoma professor 
taught a field-studies class at the 
school. But the teachers did the 
planning and inservice work; they 
visited other schools with guidance 
programs, read available literature, 
and sought information from many 
sources. 

In 1957, after two years of train- 
ing, the Holdenville school set up 
a guidance program, including a 
testing program that uses a voca- 
tional-interest test, a mental-ability 
test, and the Iowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development. 

Test scores are interpreted and 
made available to all the teachers 
to aid their group counseling. One 
of the teachers serves as counselor 
co-ordinator. Teacher - counselors 
explain the guidance and testing 
program to students and parents. 


| ee teacher in the Holden- 


~ By rue beginning of the 1958 
school year, the success of the pro- 
gram had been demonstrated. 

As a result of actually doing the 
counseling, the teachers increased 
their understanding of student 
needs and brought about neces- 
sary curriculum changes. Teachers 
found that much time could be 
saved through group counseling, 
which allows the teacher-counselor 
to answer questions as they arise. 

One of the clearest evidences of 
the success of the program is the 
increase in the number of students 
taking solid academic courses. Ap- 


Mr. Tuttle is superintendent, Holden- 
ville (Oklahoma) public schools. 
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proximately 20% of the students 
are now taking five such subjects. 
Three years ago, less than 3% 
made this effort. Four solid sub- 
jects and one activity class is the 
required class load. 

And the counseling has made 
differences in the lives of the stu- 
dents. For example, Dick wasn’t 
sure he would go to college. His 
parents could afford to send him, 
but he didn’t know what he wanted 
to study. 

Dick was given a Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record—Vocational during 
his junior year. In an interview 
after the test, he seemed indiffer- 
ent when he was told that he had 
a high interest in clerical, compu- 
tational, and scientific areas. 

After several weeks, however, 
Dick asked the counselor for an ap- 
pointment to talk more about the 
test. He said that he wanted to 
know what courses to take to 


strengthen his interest pattern. 
After receiving this information, 

he decided to take two clerical 

classes, a mathematics class, and a 








science class in his senior year. To- 
day, Dick is attending a university 
and has indicated an interest in 
business administration. 

Another student who entered our 
school as a freshman made a low D 
in the first semester of mathematics 
and was flunking the second semes- 
ter. After the counselor had studied 
his scores in the testing program, 
she called him in for a conference 
and showed him that one of his 
highest interests on the aptitude 
test was in numbers. She told him 
that he shouldn’t be failing mathe- 
matics because he had the mental 
ability to do creditable work in the 
subject. 

Encouraged by this information, 
the next year he repeated the semes- 
ter of mathematics that he had 
flunked and made a grade of B. 


Tue guidance program at Hold- 
enville has continued to grow. The 
guidance committee is preparing a 
group-guidance plan that each 
teacher can use as an outline. The 
plan attempts to help in the timing 
of group counseling; it tries to 
present guidance when _ students 
feel a need for a particular type of 
information. 

There is still no full-time coun- 
selor in the Holdenville school. 
One person, working half-time on 
guidance problems, handles testing, 
keeps records, and does some coun- 
seling. 

Ideally, we should have one—or 
even two-— full-time counselors. 
However, instead of bemoaning the 
fact that this is financially impos- 
sible at present, our regular teach- 
ers are demonstrating that a basic 
program of guidance can operate 
without specialized personnel and 
additional expenses. + + 
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GUIDANCE— 


In the Big-City School 


a guidance program and the 

functions of a counselor in a 
large metropolitan high school, we 
must first examine education itself 
in this modern and _ incredible 
phenomenon—the big city. 

The first and most obvious fea- 
ture which looms before us is size. 
It is sometimes difficult to contem- 
plate the fact that 95,000 students 
are enrolled in the public schools 
in San Francisco, 500,000 in Balti- 
more, 440,000 in Chicago, and 960,- 
000 in New York City. 

In addition, the students who 
attend these schools come from 
every conceivable social and eco- 
nomic setting, with every imagi- 
nable combination of strengths and 
weaknesses, and with intellectual 
potentials ranging from _ non- 
educable to gifted. The laborer’s 
son sits alongside the corporation 
executive's son, not only in regular 
classrooms, but also in sight-saving 
classes, orthopedic centers, reading 
clinics, and accelerated classes. 


T UNDERSTAND the operation of 


Ax EDUCATIONAL system which 
tries to meet the needs of large 
numbers of students of diverse 
backgrounds evolves with laby- 
rinthine complexity. Big-city edu- 
cational programs accommodate all 
of the many kinds and levels of 
ability and disability within the 
student population. In Baltimore, 
vocational-training programs start 
in the junior-high grades and cul- 
minate in the vocational-technical 
high schools, which offer some 35 
trade courses. 

The comprehensive high school, 


Dr. Lloyd is special assistant to the su- 
perintendent, Baltimore public schools, 
and has been a guidance counselor in 
Baltimore schools, 
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typical in Baltimore and other 
metropolitan school systems, offers 
curriculums amazing in their depth, 
breadth, and variety. Students 
often choose from among a dozen 
or more broad course offerings, and 
yet frequently their choices cross 
curricular lines. For years in the 
high schools and more recently in 
the junior highs, students have had 
individual schedules—no mean task, 
incidentally, for the schedule-mak- 
ers and the counselors. 

For the intellectually able stu- 
dents, enrichment programs are 
offered in grades 1 through 12. Ac- 
celerated courses are available in 
both the junior and senior high 
schools, and qualified students are 
offered the opportunity to gain 
early admission to college. Ad- 
vanced placement in college in 
selected subject fields may also be 
attained by participation in a 
special program. 

The big-city school system is 
further characterized by the com- 
plexity of administrative structure 
and organization required. While 
standardization and uniformity are 
sometimes pursued for the sake of 
efficiency, metropolitan schools 
show a surprising absence of con- 
formity, particularly in systems 
which decentralize and localize ad- 
ministrative authority in an effort 
to relate individual schools to the 
communities they serve. 

A few more characteristics of the 
large-city school system might be 
noted. Communications, for ex- 
ample, present a particularly diffi- 
cult problem in these schools— 
more and more often printed no- 
tices and even television programs 
are replacing personal contacts 
among teachers, administrators, pu- 
pils, and the lay public. 


Another characteristic of the big- 
city school system is the fact that its 
educational leadership — though 
sometimes more conservative than 
that in the well-to-do suburbs—has 
pioneered in educational practices 
such as vocational training, pro- 
grams for exceptional children, and 
testing and guidance services. 


Waar are the fundamental goals 
and objectives of guidance, regard- 
less of the size of a school or school 
system? In the simplest possible 
terms, guidance services should: 

@ Assist every student to attain 
his maximum self-realization and 
personal development through self- 
understanding 

@ Assist every student to make 
wise, intelligent decisions and to 
become increasingly self-reliant in 
his capacity to do this 

@ Provide and interpret infor- 
mation about educational and vo- 
cational opportunities 

@ Co-ordinate the other non-. 
instructional services (psychologi- 
cal, testing, medical, and so on) 
which make up the program of 
pupil-personnel services. 

Guidance services within the 
larger framework of pupil-person- 
nel services are provided so that 
teachers may do more and better 
teaching and so that students may. 
do more and better learning. Essen- 
tially, guidance services are de- 
signed to support and facilitate 
other school services. They repre- 
sent the school’s effort to meet the 
special needs of students which can- 
not be met through the regular in- 
structional program or adminis- 
trative practices, 


Tue counselor continually 
strives to make personal and highly 
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individual the mass educational 
techniques, which are inherently 
impersonal. The metropolitan- 
school student is faced with the 
threat of, if not the fact of, 
anonymity. His basic urge and 
need to belong, to count and be 
counted, to stand out in something 
is constantly put to the test. He 
finds it hard to relax and be him- 
self. 

Pressures to conform to stand- 
ards which may or may not have 
either meaning or validity for him 
influence the student’s behavior 
and decisions. The counselor must 
summon all possible skill to help 
youngsters identify and understand 
these pressures. 

Bright youngsters often choose 
easy courses. Slow learners some- 
times aspire far beyond their ca- 
pacities. The jalopy and pocket 
money may take precedence over 
education. The value _ students 
place on education will vary 
greatly, depending on the family 
and neighborhood value systems 
they have known. 

Faced with these problems, the 
counselor endeavors, with the help 
of all school personnel, to get stu- 
dents to stay in school and to select 
subjects appropriate to their tal- 
ents, interests, and capabilities. 
The counselor also strives to help 


students to understand and antici- 
pate the personal and educational 
consequences of their wise and un- 
wise decisions, and in a broad sense 
to plan realistically. 


Tue counselor’s job is intrin- 
sically one of human relations. 
The counselor functions in a high- 
ly individualized relationship with 
students. He works as the hub of 
a wheel of interpersonal relation- 
ships among teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, parents, other 
adults, and students. Regardless of 
the degree of formality of the rela- 
tionships, the counselor must see 
each as an opportunity to engender 
understanding and ultimately help 
the student. 

In a school system that offers a 
variety of subjects and courses, stu- 
dents need considerable assistance 
in making their choice. If a student 
is to choose wisely and well, he 
must become involved systemati- 
cally and continuously in an ap- 
praisal of his abilities and apti- 
tudes, a study of the opportunities 
available, and an evaluation of 
both the decisions made and those 
in the making. This process must 
be based on sound counseling. 


One of the best procedures for 
examining the quality of educa- 


tion (and guidance) is to find out 
what happens to the products. 
Even our best schools have neg- 
lected this area of research. For- 


“ mer students are hard to find or, if 


found, they are usually negligent 
in co-operating in these follow-up 
studies. 

Well-designed studies of this 
type should span five years, ten 
years, or more. This is a difficult 
and sometimes expensive task, but 
its importance warrants our best 
efforts. 

Follow-up studies are conducted 
in the Baltimore schools as part 
of the guidance program, but for 
the most part, these studies so far 
have used data gathered only dur- 
ing the first year after graduation 
from high school. 


As THE big cities move ahead in 
providing many supporting serv- 
ices, including guidance, staffs are 
increased and services are _insti- 
tuted and expanded. This growth 
requires that the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of personnel be even 
more carefully determined, to avoid 
duplication of effort. 

Great care must be exercised to 
assure that staff members are en- 
abled to perform those tasks for 
which they have been trained and 
to which they have been assigned. 


Vocational guidance is one phase of any good guidance program. 


Max Tharpe Photo 
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Far too many counselors do far too 
little counseling. 

Services must be co-ordinated 
for the most effective utilization of 
our schools’ manpower. Above all, 
the roles played by various staff 
members must be understood and 
appreciated by all—teamwork is es- 
sential. 

Job specialization already exists, 
and in the future, increased special- 
ization of functions within the guid- 
ance staff is likely. In Baltimore 
today, along with the full-time 
counselors in all secondary schools 
and in about 15% of the elemen- 
tary schools, full-time placement 
counselors operate from a central 
office serving high-school graduates 
and those who leave prior to gradu- 
ation. Two of these counselors 
work exclusively with very slow- 
learning students in obtaining suit- 
able employment. 

A guidance specialist reviews and 
publishes information about job 
trends and opportunities, current 
research in the field, and other 
data of value to counselors. These 
publications are sent to most Balti- 
more schools and are available to 
all. 

A recent assignment in the 
schools on an experimental. basis is 
that of assistant principal to co- 
ordinate the pupil-personnel serv- 
ices. Additional supervisory per- 
sonnel have greatly improved the 
on-the-job training of counselors. 
All Baltimore night schools have 
qualified counselors, as does the 
junior college. 


In TopAy’s fantastically complex 
occupational world, an immediate 
expansion of the placement phase 
of guidance work is urgently re- 
quired. The increased number and 
variety of post-high-school educa- 
tional and training opportunities 
have likewise magnified the need 
for this kind of guidance and place- 
ment service. 

As our colleges and universities 
feel the effects of increasingly large 
high-school graduating classes, the 
necessity grows for quickly expand- 
ing the college-placement service in 
the high school. This also ties in 
directly with the as yet scarcely 
touched problem of articulation 
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between the high schools and the 
colleges. 


UALIFICATIONS of counselors in 


‘the Baltimore schools are high, as 


indeed they should be. Included in 
the requirements are four to five 
years of successful teaching experi- 
ence, work experience outside the 
field of education, graduate-level 
instruction and training in some 
10 guidance-related disciplines, de- 
tailed ratings by the school prin- 
cipal and the subject supervisor, 
and both individual and screening- 
committee interviews. Most of the 
appointed counselors have training 
beyond the master’s degree. 

Inservice-training courses are of- 
fered to counselors and other staff 
members as an integral part of the 
guidance services. In many _ in- 
stances, these'could really be called 
retraining courses. 

Nevertheless, counselors are ham- 
pered considerably in their work 
by three main obstacles—obstacles 
which I believe are present from 
coast to coast. First, counselors 
are overloaded with clerical work. 
Second, the pupil-counselor ratio 
of 450 or 500 to 1 is too high. 
Third, school administrators have 
not assumed the leadership neces- 
sary to establish the proper mean- 
ing of guidance and the proper 
function of the counselor. These 
are old cries, to be sure. Ignoring 
them any longer is inexcusable. 

We are involved in the educa- 
tion of our children and young 
people. We must concurrently be- 
come involved in the education of 
ourselves and the citizens of the na- 
tion we serve. 

My analysis of the present situa- 
tion indicates that we have failed 
to understand the importance of 
guidance, that we have neglected 
to interpret its importance to our 
professional colleagues, and that 
we have failed to inform the pub- 
lic about guidance. In doing the 
latter, we have denied our citizens 
the chance to insist that these serv- 
ices be provided for every student. 

We must give the public this in- 
formation, so that every parent and 
interested citizen understands what 
guidance can offer the children of 


our country. #+ # 


** (YOUNSELING” for one class hour 
C a week has appeared on the 
program cards of every fresh- 
man and sophomore in Proviso 
Township High School (now called 
Proviso East) since 1937. With 
others of the same grade and sex, 
the students have met their class 
counselor in groups varying in size 
from 25 to 50. 

Today, scheduled group work 
continues to be a major tool of the 
guidance department; this year it 
has been extended to include jun- 
iors and seniors in Proviso East, as 
it will be in Proviso West, a new 
high school presently housing fresh- 
men and sophomores. 

I am aware that after reading the 
preceding, many people will make 
comments such as: “Impossible.” 
“You can’t deal with a group of 
50.” “That's not counseling.” 

It may be that our group work 
cannot properly be called counsel- 
ing. However, my purpose here is 
to consider how the group work is 
carried on rather than the name by 
which it is called. 

This article is addressed primar- 
ily to the practitioners of the “im- 
possible” — those like us who, 
because of problems of money, 
space, and time, have to group 
from 25 to 50 students for guidance. 


In THE Proviso high schools, 
there are two full-time counselors 
for each grade, a man for the boys 
and a woman for the girls. These 


counselors remain at the same 
grade level, thus working with new 
students each year. 

The counseling program is or- 
ganized to include guidance in 
school adjustment, academic proc- 
ess, social development, emotional 
adjustment, vocational choice and 
experience, college and other post- 
high-school education and_train- 
ing, and family living. Presentation 
of material depends upon the de- 
velopmental needs of the students 
rather than the logic of the subject 
matter, 

The materials and techniques are 
varied and include books, pam- 
phlets, tests, test profiles, personal 
Miss Beck is rls’ counselor 


Proviso West High School, Hillside, 
Illinois, 
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GROUP GUIDANCE 


data sheets, and use of movies, lec- 
tures, panel discussions, student re- 
ports, and role playing. 

Some group-guidance programs 
have failed because they were or- 
ganized as a body of subject matter 
to be presented to students on 
schedule. The alternative to adher- 
ence to the schedule is not chaos, as 
some fear, nor does the counselor 
abdicate when the students’ im- 
mediate but unpredicted interests 
dominate. There can be a release 
of creative vitality with built-in 
controls if the counselor brings to 
the group, along with his own 
plans for the session, the following 
qualities: 

@ Understanding of group dy- 
namics and the ability to give 
leadership in group development 

@ Confidence in adolescents, 
based upon an understanding of 
their biological and psychological 
development 

@ Confidence in himself 

@ Understanding of the mores, 
tensions, and conflicts. of school 
and community—and their impact 
on adolescents 
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@ Sensitivity to local and world- 
wide events to which students re- 
act consciously and subconsciously. 

Responding to the students’ cur- 
rent concerns utilizes a spontaneous 
motivation which is often difficult 
to create. For example, to achieve 
the freedom resulting from inner 
discipline is one of the stated ob- 
jectives of emotional adjustment. 
At the opening of one session when 
the students were invited to ask 
questions, one of them asked why 
a teacher had criticized a student 
in a certain way when he had dis- 
regarded a school regulation. 

The activity for the period be- 
came a series of impromptu drama- 
tizations, prepared by a number of 
small groups, to illustrate “how to 
save oneself from embarrassment by 
remembering and following school 
regulations.” 


Counseine does take place in 
groups if the term is understood to 
include the structuring of experi- 
ences which lead to the student’s 
gaining insight into his own nature, 
realizing his potentialities, freeing 
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himself from emotional blocks to 
his own development, and relating 
himself constructively to others. 
On many problems, enlighten- 
ment comes to the student much 
more quickly and dramatically in 
a group of peers than alone with 
the counselor, and sharing in the 
consideration of common problems 
encourages the tackling of individ- 
ual difficulties. However, no group 
can be a substitute for the warm 
understanding of the counselor in 
a face-to-face situation. Many per- — 
sonal problems should not be men- 
tioned in the presence of other stu- 
dents, and some are aggravated by 
the dynamics of a group. 
Personal counseling that has 
been preceded by group work with 
the same counselor usually makes 
more rapid progress than might be 
expected without such preparation. 
The student who opens his first in- 
terview with, “I saw how you 
helped Bill, and I think you can 
help me,” is already prepared to 
carry his responsibility for making 
full use of subsequent personal in- 
terviews. #+ # 
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GUIDANCE— 


College- 


Admission 


CLYDE 


to secondary-school principals, 

counselors, and teachers who 
have the responsibility for helping 
boys and girls prepare for and 
obtain admission to college. 

My thesis is that discharging this 
responsibility involves (1) under- 
standing the process, current situa- 
tion, and trends; (2) conducting a 
long-range program of systematic 
and thoughtful guidance of the 
students and their families, begin- 
ning not later than the eighth 
grade; (3) matching the students 
with the colleges which are good 
for them; and (4) maintaining 
close co-operation between school 
and colleges. 

I will occasionally support my 
statements with data from a ques- 
tionnaire directed last October to 
1300 regionally accredited colleges 
and universities in the United 
States. Returns from 809 colleges 
were used in this article. 


ie article is directed primarily 


Ts apsasston to college a prob- 
lem? As recently as six years ago, 


Dr. Vroman is director of admissions, 

agatage wf yyy Ann a 
e taught in Alpena (Michigan) 

High School . 
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Counseling 


VROMAN 


the answer to this frequently heard 
question would have been clearly 
no. Now the answer is an em- 
phatic yes for a large segment of 
our college-bound youths. 

Although we have about 1900 in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
United States, of which not all are 
four-year degree-granting institu- 
tions, we as a nation are not ex- 
panding these facilities at a rate 
comparable with our growing 
population and with the growing 
tendency to seek college and gradu- 
ate degrees. 

Some states are expanding their 
tax-supported colleges, but other 
states are failing to do so, and there 
is relatively little expansion of fa- 
cilities in the private colleges. 

Probably the major cause of most 
of the current admissions problems 
and frustrations is the struggle of 
so many students to gain admission 
to the relatively small proportion 
of best-known colleges—primarily 
expensive private _ institutions. 
These colleges seek top students on 
a national basis and offer sub- 
stantial financial aid to attract 
them. Conversely, these top stu- 
dents have all been informed that 
they are desired, that scholarships 


are available, and that the thing to 
do is to “shop around.” 

Hence the pile-up at the doors 
of the prestige colleges increases 
and the problems of everyone con- 
nected with the process grow more 
complex and exasperating. 


There are two practical perspec- 
tives we can use in looking at and 
understanding this problem of ad- 
mission to college. 

First, there is the geographic 
point of view, which reveals the 
great differences in the nature and 
scope of the admissions problem 
according to the part of our coun- 
try in which we live. There are at 
least five areas of the United States 
in which the traditions, practices, 
and requirements of college admis- 
sions differ substantially: New 
England and the East, the Midwest, 
the deep South, California, and the 
Northwest. 

Second, there is the point of 
view which focuses on the individ- 
ual student, his family, his school, 
and the one or more colleges to 
which he applies for admission. 
The presence and scope of any ad- 
missions problem may rest on the 
choice of college or colleges within 
several dichotomies: selective ver- 
sus nonselective; public versus 
private; in-state versus out-of-state; 
alumni priority versus no priority. 

One student’s choice of college 
may cause no one any concern, 
while another student’s choice of a 
nationally known institution with 
very competitive admissions may 
cause all kinds of problems. 


Att the evidence I have found 
indicates that college-admission 
standards are being raised. 

About one-fourth of the colleges 
have recently raised their qualita- 
tive admissions standards, particu- 
larly those dealing with the apti- 
tudes and preparation of students. 
Although the colleges seem to like 
the flexibility in specific admission 
requirements that has characterized 
the last decade, they are making 
even more strenuous efforts to iden- 
tify and define the qualitative char- 
acteristics they desire in students. 

Even though only one college in 
10 reports any recent change in 
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quantitative requirements, there is 
nevertheless, a definite trend to 
increase the amount of academic 
preparation required for admission 
to college. 

James B. Conant’s recommenda- 
tions following his two-year study 
of the American public high school 
undoubtedly will accelerate the 
trend toward more and better aca- 
demic preparation for students ac- 
cording to their abilities and their 
educational objectives. 

He has recommended 18 units of 
academic work for the academically 
talented student. It should be un- 
derstood that he is suggesting this 
program for the top 15% or 20% 
of students nationally and assumes 
that they will be in a large com- 
prehensive school which is able to 
offer them appropriate instruction 
and careful guidance. 


No FACTOR or movement has 
had more effect on college-admis- 
sions trends than the expanding 
scholarship programs. 

Most private colleges have schol- 
arships and grants-in-aid as a part 
of the admissions process. The pub- 
lic colleges in general have rela- 
tively little financial assistance for 
new students until they prove them- 
selves in college. 

In the last five years, several ex- 
tensive scholarship programs have 
come into being, the most promi- 
nent of which is the Merit Scholar- 
ship Program of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
This program grew out of a convic- 
tion that the talents of many of 
our most able students were being 
lost through lack of money to con- 
tinue their education or through 
lack of motivation. The number of 
students participating in the pro- 
gram has increased from 58,158 in 
1955-56 to 478,991 in 1958-59. 

Various corporations such as 
General Motors likewise have large 
national scholarship programs. 
Several states have recently pro- 
vided substantial scholarships for 
attendance at either public or pri- 
vate colleges and universities with- 
in the respective states. 

As a result of these recent de- 
velopments in scholarship _pro- 
grams, even more students are now 
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swarming toward the prestige col- 
leges, where the competition for 
admission is already intense. 


Prosasty no problem is more 
baffling in college admissions than 
multiple applications. Most col- 
lege-bound students submit appli- 
cations to more than one college. 
While the average appears to vary 
from three to five applications per 
student, some students have sub- 
mitted from 10 to 20 applications. 
There seem to be several reasons 
for this unfortunate situation. 

First, too many students send ap- 
plications for admission to colleges 
before finding out whether the col- 
leges have what they want, what 
their chances are of being ad- 
mitted, the costs of attending, and 
whether they would enroll in them 
if they were admitted. If students 
and their parents would first read 
such excellent references as How 
To Get Into College by Frank H. 
Bowles (Dutton, 1958) and Col- 
lege Ahead! by Eugene S. Wilson 
and Charles A. Bucher (Harcourt, 
1958), they probably would sub- 
mit far fewer applications. 

A second factor causing the mul- 
tiple-application problem is_ the 
search for scholarships and other 
forms of financial assistance. 
Claude Simpson of Washington 
State College says: 

“The colleges must accept or 
share the blame for multiple ap- 
plications, The tendering of schol- 
arships and the postponing of defi- 
nite information to a student con- 
cerning his admission until the 
last possible date have caused stu- 
dents to apply to two or three ‘in- 
surance’ colleges.” 

A third factor is the fear students 
and their families have that admis- 
sion to an acceptable college will 
not be gained. And we can only 
agree that in our current situation 
a student who wants to attend a 
selective-admissions college usually 
should apply to more than one. 


Tre colleges, too, face a serious 
dilemma as they attempt to deter- 
mine how many of the students to 
whom they have granted admission 
will finally enroll. In April 1958, 
we had admitted to the University 


of Michigan a total of 1481 out-of- 
state students for 1000 places in our 
1958 freshman class. 

Of the original 1481 out-of-state 
students, only 775 finally enrolled. 
The remaining 225 places had been 
filled in May with other qualified 
students. If we had been content to 
assume naively that at least 1000 of 
the original 1481 students would 
enroll in September, we would 
have been caught far off base in 
arriving at the previously agreed- 
upon size of the freshman class. 

There simply is no easy answer 
to the problem of multiple applica- 
tions. About half the regionally 
accredited colleges are charging ap- 
plication fees ranging from $5 to 
$25, although whether this reduces 
the number of multiple applica- 
tions is still a debatable question. 

Apparently this problem can be 
alleviated only by strenuous efforts 
on the part of both high schools 
and colleges. Some high schools 
limit to three or four the number 
of active applications a student 
may have at any given time, but 
most schoolmen question the wis- 
dom of this restriction as a general 
policy. 


Tre most recent procedure de- 
signed to reduce the multiple-ap- 
plication problem is the plan an- 
nounced this past year by about 40 
colleges under which they offer to 
grant “early decisions” on admis- 
sion to superior candidates on the 
basis of (1) excellent school rec- 
ords prior to the senior year, (2) 
high test scores, (3) strong recom- 
mendations from their schools, (4) 
individual agreements that the col- 
lege is the candidate’s first and only 
choice of college and that no appli- 
cation will be submitted to another 
college pending this decision, and 
(5) the advanced payment of a 
nonrefundable enrollment deposit 
to be made usually by February 15. 

Although opinion is divided 
among college-admissions officers as 
to the effect of these early-decision 
plans, they merit the co-operation 
of everyone during this experi- 
mental period. 


Boiconsies are some of the main 
factors considered by most colleges 
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in the selection of the freshmen to 
be admitted: 

School Records. Most colleges 
place main reliance on the candi- 
date’s school record. In evaluating 
the record, an admissions officer 
will think first of the nature and 
quality of the secondary school 
in which it was earned. He will 
also review the psychological-test 
evidence he has on the candidate's 
aptitudes and abilities. 

He will consider the declared ed- 
ucational objective of the candi- 
date and any items of health, out- 
side employment, activities, and 
family situation which may have 
affected his school achievement. 

Rank in Class. Traditionally, 
rank in class has had more in- 
fluence in college admissions than 
any other single factor. However, 
now that many high schools have 
many nonacademic as well as aca- 
demic courses, rank in class is be- 
coming less dependable as a pre- 
dictor of success in collegiate aca- 
demic programs. 

Rank in class also becomes less 
reliable for college-admissions pur- 
poses as schools devise different 
methods of computing rank. It is 
not a serious matter which method 
a school uses in figuring class rank 
for its students, but it is important 
to tell the college-admissions of- 
ficer how the rank was computed 
so that he can more effectively 
place a qualitative interpretation 
on it. 

In view of the strong trend to- 
ward earlier college decisions on 
admissions, it is also recommended 
strongly that schools compute a 
rank in class for students at the end 
of their 11th grade. 

Dr. Conant is now urging the 
elimination of the practice of rank- 
ing a graduating class on the basis 
of grades obtained in all subjects. 
His concern is that the bright stu- 
dents will elect easy courses to in- 
sure a high rank in class. However, 
leading schools are making special 
arrangements to adjust procedures 
for this group with regard to rank 
in class. 

In Report No. III, a seven-page 
pamphlet issued in 1958, the Joint 
Committee of the School-College 
Relations Committees of the Amer- 
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ican Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers and 
the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals has set forth 
the policies and procedures that it 
recommends for computing and 
using class rank. The pamphlet is 
available free from Gayle C. Wil- 
son, associate director of admis- 
sions, University of Michigan. 


Tests and Entrance Examina- 
tions. Attitudes toward tests and 
their use in the college-admissions 
process vary greatly among the 
several regions of our country. In 
the East, tests are an integral part 
of the admissions process; in other 
regions, there is much resistance 
to such use of tests. 

The source of most misunder- 
standing and concern is the unwar- 
ranted assumption that a test score 
is the primary factor in the admis- 
sions decision. I know of no repu- 
table college that bases its admis- 
sions action on a single test score. 
On the contrary, it invariably is 
only one of many factors used in 
the admissions process. 

Some colleges conduct their own 
testing programs and either re- 
quire all applicants or a part of 
them to take the tests. Some states 
require students in the lower part 
of their graduating classes to take 
state-wide tests in order to be .ad- 
mitted to the tax-supported col- 
leges and universities. In so far as 
such testing programs disrupt the 
normal classes in high schools or 
cause students to take duplicate 
tests for different colleges, this is 
an undesirable and unfortunate 
situation. 

The largest and best-known na- 
tional testing program is that of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. The board is a voluntary 
organization of colleges and edu- 
cational associations whose primary 
purpose is to develop and adminis- 
ter standard devices by which all 
applicants for admission to college 
can be measured in the same terms. 
For the most part, the board pro- 
duces and uses aptitude tests and 
achievement tests constructed and 
administered by the Educational 
Testing Service in Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Another currently prominent na- 
tional testing program is the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Program 
described earlier. However, this 
program has no direct connection 
with college admission, 


It is clear that we will have 
more, and not less, testing in the im- 
mediate future. The new National 
Defense Education Act includes 
funds to increase testing and guid- 
ance programs. The challenge is 
to keep undesirable practices and 
influences to a minimum while we 
learn how to use testing and guid- 
ance more effectively. 

If schools arrange their instruc- 
tional programs, and_ teachers 
change their methods in order to 
have their students make a better 
showing on tests, then we have an- 
other Trojan horse in our midst. 
If families enroll their children in 
expensive “coaching schools” that 
may charge as much as $100 for 30 
hours of class coaching, then we 
have indeed started the vicious 
circle of mistrust and game-beating 
tricks. 

If, on the other hand, schools 
and colleges can work co-opera- 
tively and harmoniously to capi- 
talize on the additional strength 
and guidance which valid test re- 
sults can provide, then we can look 
forward confidently to serving 
young people more effectively. 


School Recommendations. When 
colleges ask high schools for rec- 
ommendations concerning the ap- 
plications of their students, they 
want a school to express its convict 
tion about the readiness of a stu- 
dent to carry studies successfully 
in the particular college to which 
he is requesting admission. 

The final decision on admission 
appropriately should be made by 
the college. But a major purpose 
and responsibility of the secondary 
school should be to evaluate the 
student’s aptitudes, proficiencies, 
interests, maturity, and motivation 
and to summarize the implications 
of these facts into concise and spe- 
cific recommendations. 


Tue most effective and easily 
available method of reducing and 
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controlling the problems which ac- 
company the process of college ad- 
mission is to increase the commu- 
nication between secondary schools 
and colleges. In this connection, 
two recent developments hold con- 
siderable promise: 

College Freshman Class Profiles. 
A number of colleges have recently 
started to issue leaflets giving the 
characteristics. of their freshman 
class. These leaflets, which are very 
useful for school counselors in ad- 
vising students about their college 
plans, usually contain such infor- 
mation as: 

1. The size and nature of the 
recent freshman class, including 
numbers of children of alumni 

2. Qualitative measures of the 
class—usually College Board scores 
and rank in school class 

3. Kinds and geographic distri- 
bution of schools from which the 
freshmen came 

4. Financial aid and scholarships 
awarded 

5. Number of applications re- 
ceived and candidates admitted, 
and final enrollment 

6. Academic records of recent 
freshman classes 

7. Information on admissions 
policies and procedures. 


School-Characteristics Statements. 
Since information about the com- 
munity, the school, and the student 
body plays an important part in 
the college guidance and admis- 
sions process, some high schools 
have prepared characteristics sheets, 
which provide not only the sup- 
plementary information that admis- 
sions officers are likely to want but 
also the information and under- 


standings about the school which it 
wants each college to have. 
and 


These _ factual descriptive 
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statements are welcomed by the 
colleges, and I urge that every high 
school prepare a “characteristics 
sheet” as soon as possible. Follow- 
ing are some typical items which 
admissions officers would like to 
see included: 

1. Community — characteristics— 
size, nature, economics, cultural 
opportunities 


2. School system—size; number 
and kind of high schools 
38. The specific high school— 


kind, size, organization, purpose, 
accreditation; curriculums, instruc- 
tional grouping, honors courses; 
facilities and library resources; 
faculty degrees and years of teach- 
ing; guidance program, counselors, 
and number of students per full- 
time counselor; writing require- 
ments and amount of homework 
per academic class; graduation re- 
quirements; types of diplomas 

4. Senior class—number in class; 
number taking college-preparatory 
program; number who plan to en- 
ter degree-granting institutions; 
test data on class aptitude and 
achievement levels; grade distribu- 
tions and averages 

5. Main colleges and universities 
attended by the school’s recent 
graduates; their success and grade- 
point averages in those institutions 

6. Mechanics—marking system 
and its interpretation; lowest pass- 
ing mark and _ college-certifying 
mark; method of computing class 
rank; explanations of special 
courses, quality level, transcript 
symbols; policies in reporting stu- 
dent records, submitting applica- 
tions, and making recommenda- 
tions. 


Scuoots indeed play a vital role 
in helping students with their col- 
lege plans. Following are five of 









the major guidance responsibilities 
of the school with regard to col- 
lege admission: 

@ The school should see to it 
that the student and his family 
start thinking about plans for col- 
lege not later than eighth grade. 

@ The school should give stu- 
dents special help in understand- 
ing colleges, in how to use their 
printed materials, and in how to 
use the assistance of the colleges 
in making appropriate plans. 

@ The school should help the 
student to make a wise choice of 
one or more colleges and to be- 
come familiar with these colleges 
through their publications before 
submitting applications for admis- 
sion. Late in his junior year, the 
student should narrow his choice 
of colleges and start the applica- 
tion processes as directed by the 
colleges. 

@ The school should give the 
student a realistic evaluation of 
himself in relation to his educa- 
tional plans and his choice of col- 
leges. This advice should be based 
on evidence gathered through con- 
tinuous follow-up studies of how 
the school’s graduates have done 
in the colleges in which most of 
them have enrolled. 

@ The school should give the 
colleges a complete and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the student and his 
potential for success in college. 


The college-admission situation 
in the immediate future will be 
complex and confusing to many 
students. But if schools and col- 


leges can develop adequate guid- 
ance services and processes and 
maintain good and continuous com- 
munication, students will be prop- 
erly and successfully placed in our 
1900 colleges and universities. + 


GUIDANCE— 


The Advanced Placement Program 


"HAT can we do to guide the 
W small group of very able stu- 

dents in our schools to a bet- 
ter education? 

Secondary schools looking for an 
answer to this question can get 
practical help from the Advanced 
Placement Program administered 
by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. The program, begun 
as an experimental project six years 
ago, has grown from the 18 schools 
and 12 colleges first participating 
to the 355 schools and 279 colleges 
and universities taking part today. 
About 3700 high-school seniors now 
benefit from the program. 

In addition, nearly 10,000 ninth-, 
tenth-, and eleventh-graders are re- 
ceiving a more stimulating and 
more demanding educational ex- 
perience as they take special courses 
to prepare for college-level work in 
their senior years. 


Tue Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram is based on four assumptions, 
proved valid in practice: 

1. Very able high-school students 
need special curriculum offerings in 
the major academic subjects if their 
abilities are to be fully challenged 
in the upper years of high school. 

2. Many high-school teachers 
have the knowledge and the skill 
to teach advanced materials usually 
oftered in college. 

3. It is better for the gifted stu- 
dent to find adequate intellectual 
rewards in his secondary-school en- 
vironment than to be artificially 


Mr. Howe is principal, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, and 
a member of the Advanced Placement 
Commission. Further information about 
the Advanced Placement Program may 
be obtained by writing: Program Direc- 
tor of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram, c/o College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 425 West 117th Street, New 
York 27. 
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transplanted to college after his 
sophomore or junior year. 

4. Relationships can be devel- 
oped between schools and colleges 
which make it possible for the 
specially prepared student to be 
placed in advanced work in college. 


As PART of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program, college and high- 
school teachers have prepared 
course outlines at a college-fresh- 
man level in 11 subjects: mathemat- 
ics, French, German, Spanish, 
Latin, physics, chemistry, biology, 
American history, European _his- 
tory, and English. Each June, the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board organizes conferences for 
secondary-school and college teach- 
ers, at which details of course con- 
tent are discussed. 

Stiff examinations in the 11 sub- 
jects are prepared by school and 
college teachers and offered stu- 
dents for a fee each May. College 
and high-school teachers from all 
over the country meet at special 
reading sessions to mark the exam- 
inations, which are largely in essay 
form. After a student has been ad- 
mitted to a college, the scores are 
reported to that institution. 

Colleges are asked to consider 
three possible actions on the basis 
of a student’s performance in 
school and on the examinations: 
granting actual semester hours of 
credit; giving advanced placement; 
releasing the student from required 
courses which already have been 
completed through special work in 
high school. 


Scuoots wishing to take advan- 
tage of the experience developed in 
this program should proceed care- 
fully on two fronts: the selection of 
teachers and selection of students. 


Instructors of advanced courses 
need the advantage of wide experi- 
ence in the classroom and thorough 
grounding in subject matter. In ad- 
dition, they require a dedication 
which will sustain them as they do 
the essential extra work. A teacher 
starting advanced-placement work 
at the twelfth-grade level should be 
relieved either of one class he nor- 
mally would have, or of other 
equally demanding duties. He will 
also need special books or materials, 
for which the school must make 
provision. 

The selection of students is a 
time-consuming process, demand- 
ing the skills of the guidance coun- 
selor, the administrator, and the 
classroom teacher. Before a school 
launches an advanced-placement 
program, the methods of selection 
must be made clear to faculty, stu- 
dents, and parents. 

When the selection should occur 
depends upon the subject field; stu- 
dents may be selected from the end 
of grade 8 to the end of grade 11. 

In mathematics, for example, a 
three- or four-year program, cul- 
minating in the study of calculus 
in grade 12, is effective. In physics 
and the other sciences, it is possible 
to offer a one-year advanced course 
in grade 12 to students with good 
backgrounds in science and mathe- 
matics, although some schools pre- 
fer two-year sequences. English 
students will need more than one 
year of special training to qualify 
for the standards of the program in 
that field. 

Testing information is useful but 
not definitive for the selection of 
students; multiple criteria seem to 
offer the best approach to the prob- 
lem. Judgments about achievement, 
maturity of outlook, and quality of 
study habits, as well as test scores, 
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all contribute to good selection. 
Each school will need a system for 
combining criteria into a manage- 
able administrative process. 

Even with great care in selection, 
however, mistakes will be made, 
and expert guidance is essential for 
readjustment. Those students who 
have to drop out of an advanced 
program should not be made to feel 
that they were inadequate; usually 
they will have conspicuous success 
in the normal program. A rough 
rule of thumb is that the advanced 
program is for the top 5% in 
ability. . 


Many schools with advanced- 
placement classes have special poli- 
cies on marks. They may, for ex- 
ample, give only honor marks (A 
and B) in advanced classes, and 
they may also give extra quality 
points in computing rank in class, 
so that a student getting a B is not 
handicapped by selecting this de- 
manding program. Schools should 
identify advanced-placement classes 
on their transcripts which go to col- 
leges in order to give complete 
information about a student’s edu- 
cation. 

Most high-school students will 
take only one or two advanced 
classes, though a few of them may 
take three or four. Although this 
program may enable a student to 
shorten his college course by a 
whole year, acceleration is not the 
major purpose of the Advance: 
Placement Program. Its main objec- 
tive is to provide the intellectual 
impetus--te-—keep—mental powers 
from idling-at-a-—eritical period in 
their growth, 


Reports of both teachers and 
students who have been associated 
with the program indicate that it 
fulfills its purpose admirably. The 
gifted student is challenged to pro- 
ceed in his education at a rate and 
level commensurate with his capac- 
ity, to his own advantage and to 
that of society as a whole. 

In addition, teachers and prin- 
cipals have said that introducing 
advanced courses creates a healthy 
ferment in the total curriculum of 
a school. + + 
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New federal programs promote 


Testing and Guidance 


ITLE V of the National Defense 
dj Education Act of 1958 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-864) authorizes 
the use of federal funds for two pro- 
grams to improve guidance, coun- 
seling, and testing services. Under 
Title V, the states can receive up to 
$15 million a year for four years in 
grants for the development of state- 
wide testing of high-school students 
and for the improvement of second- 
ary-school guidance and counseling 
services. 

In addition, the title authorizes 
the federal government to make 
contracts with institutions of higher 
education for the establishment of 
institutes to train teachers to be- 
come counselors and to upgrade 
those who already are counselors. 

The NEA, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
(an NEA department), and the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association urged the 85th Con- 
gress to provide these funds because 
of a shortage of school counselors. 

Program A under Title V of the 
act gives the states matching grants 
m the basis of school-age popula- 
tion, States may use these funds for 
testing to identify outstanding stu- 
dents in public and (if allowed by 
state law) private secondary 
schools. Title V-A funds may also 
be used to develop a counseling 
program in public secondary 
schools, with special emphasis on 
encouraging able students to go on 
to college. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation can pay half the cost of test- 
ing students in nonpublic secondary 
schools where state law prohibits 
use of state funds for this purpose. 

Program B of Title V authorizes 
contracts between the U.S. Office of 





Mr. Sasscer is assistant director, NEA 
‘Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. 


HARRISON SASSCER 


Education and institutions of high- 
er education to provide short-term 
or regular-session institutes for 
teachers who either are in the guid- 
ance field or want to enter it. 
$6,250,000 is authorized for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and $7,250,000 for each of the next 
three years. 

Persons attending these institutes 
who are going to be counselors in 
public secondary schools will, upon 
application, receive $75 weekly 
while they attend plus $15 weekly 
for each dependent, in addition to 
the tuition provided for by the 
contract with the sponsoring insti- 
tution. Non-public-school counsel- 
ors will have their tuition paid 
under the terms of the federal con- 
tract with the institution, but will 
not receive a stipend. The institu- 
tion, not the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, will select persons to attend. 

Hours before adjourning, Con- 
gress appropriated $5,400,000 for 
grants to states under Title V-A 
and $2 million under Title V-B. 
The Office of Education hopes 100 
institutes will operate in the sum- 
mer of 1959 and that it can justify 
a request to Congress for a larger 
appropriation for the year 1959-60. 

Because state grants for testing 
and guidance services involve ac- 
tion by state education agencies and 
in some cases by state legislatures, 
it will be some months before state 
testing programs can be put into 
effect. Teachers should ask their 
state education agencies about the 
timetable in their areas. 

The Office of Education has not 
yet made available a list of higher 
institutions under contract for 
guidance institutes. Interested per- 
sons should contact colleges and 
universities with guidance and 
counseling courses to determine the 
institutions’ plans. #+ # 
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ple who are bound for college 

pack a batch of new clothes in 
shiny trunks, dust off their tennis 
rackets, buy huge pennants, and 
rush off cheerfully. 

If you’re planning to go to col- 
lege, however, you mavy find it more 
complicated than that. Questions 
of which colleges are especiallv 
strong in certain fields, whether 
you can meet admission require- 
ments, how to pay the costs, 
whether to try for a fraternity or 
sorority, may seem overwhelming. 

Fortunately, there are excellent 
sources of information and assist- 
ance to help you choose a college 
and prepare for a successful two- or 
four-year course. The colleges, 
your high school, your parents, 
publications—all are ready to help 
you plan wisely. 


Which College for You? 

You probably won’t make a defi- 
nite choice until your junior or 
senior year in high school, but 
you'll want to begin investigating 
and planning before then. When 
you should actually apply depends 
on the amount of competition for 
entrance into a certain college. 

You may want to investigate the 
possibility of taking college-board 
examinations during your junior 
year if the college or colleges you're 
aiming for requires them. (There 
is a fee for this.) Some colleges will 
consider an application on the basis 
of junior-year examinations; others 
require that you take them again 
as a senior. 

Even though the examination 
questions will be different the sec- 
ond time, the practice obtained 
by taking college boards as a junior 
will be useful, and you may dis- 
cover things you need to work on 
during your senior year. If your 
school has a counselor or dean, he 
can help you find out about the 
examinations. Or a teacher will be 
glad to lend a hand. 

One of your first steps in plan- 
ning for college might be to make 
an appointment with the guidance 
counselor for yourself and, if pos- 
sible, for your parents. 

The counselor can describe the 
different types of institutions of 
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higher education. He will probably 
have publications and other infor- 
mation about the colleges in which 
you're already interested and others 
suited to your ability, interests, and 
finances. 

The counselor will be able to 
give you advice on how to plan 
your high-school program so that 
you'll have a good foundation for 


college work. And he can tell you’ 


about interest and aptitude tests 
that may help you. 

You'll find a collection of college 
catalogues in your school or public 
library. (Be sure the ones you con- 
sult are for the current year.) As 
you look through a catalogue, note 
particularly when to apply, admis- 
sion requirements, whether entrance 
examinations are required, costs, fi- 
nancial aid available, quality of the 
college’s offerings in your field of in- 
terest, extracurricular activities, so- 
cial regulations, and housing facili- 
ties. 

(To obtain your own copy of a 
catalogue, write to the college’s di- 
rector of admissions.) 

While you’re at the library, look 
at some books and pamphlets on 
the general subject of going to col- 
lege. Helpful ones have been writ- 
ten on everything from how to 
study to what to wear. 

College and university repre- 
sentatives may visit your school or 
community with firsthand informa- 
tion on institutions in which 
you’re interested. Ask your coun- 
selor or teacher how you can ar- 
range to talk with representatives. 
_ Visits to a number of campuses 
will help you make a wise choice. 
Try to schedule your visits for 
times when classes will be in session. 
Some colleges have classes on Sat- 
urday or on days when you may be 
having holidays. Writing in ad- 
vance is a good idea; special ar- 
rangements may be made for you 
to be shown around and to meet 
some students. 


Narrowing the Field 
After you’ve gathered some in- 
formation and visited several cam- 
puses, you and your parents will 
have a basis for deciding which col- 
lege is best for you. Keep these 

things in mind as you choose: 
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Your scholastic ability 
Career plans, if any 
How much your family can 
spend, and whether you'll need a 
scholarship, loan, or part-time job 
Preferences as to size, location, 
coeducation, religious affiliation 
Interest in living at home or 
away from home 
Possible effect of military service 
on your plans 
Desire for certain extracurricu- 
lar activities 
Strength of a college’s offerings 
in your field of interest. 


What a College Expects 


Entrance requirements vary for 
different institutions and different 
courses of study. However, students 
interested in any college are well 
advised to include the following in 
their high-school programs: 

3-4 years of English 

2 years of social studies (usual- 
ly American history and civics) 

2-212 years of mathematics 

1-2 years of science, including 1 
year of a laboratory science 

2-3 years of a foreign language. 

In addition, colleges consider 
high-school grades, academic stand- 
ing in the class, scores on entrance 
examinations if required, and scores 
on other standardized tests particu- 
larly important. 

Also considered are personality 
and social adjustment; mnonaca- 
demic activities, including job ex- 
perience, reading interests, partici- 
pation and leadership in extracur- 
ricular, church, and community 
work; health; and reasons for want- 
ing to go to college. 


When Classes Begin 


Students already in college and 
faculty members agree that, regard- 
less of institution or course of study, 
a college student who wants to suc- 
ceed needs the ability to... 

Organize time and work without 
close supervision 

Read accurately, rapidly, and 
with comprehension 

Skim reading material for es- 
sential points 

Speak and write clear, correct 
English 

Take meaningful notes on im- 
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portant points in spoken or writ- 
ten material 

Evaluate and organize material 

Outline 

Use a library efficiently. 

There may be several of these 
skills that you won't have mastered 
by the time you enter college. If 
you recognize their importance and 
do your best to acquire them as 
early as possible, though, you'll 
be on the right track. Shorthand 
and typing are timesavers. 

Intangibles are also important 
to college success. You'll need 
enough maturity and sense of pro- 
portion to enable you to... 

See beyond a stack of assign- 
ments to the lasting benefits of 
college work 

Accept responsibility for caring 
for your own things, handling 
money, balancing academic and 
social life 

Keep your head in the face of 
new and perhaps startling ideas 
and standards you'll encounter in 
and out of the classroom 

Take part in extracurricular ac- 
tivities without trying to be the 
vital force in every campus group. 


Class Projects 


e Invite several college graduates 
to take part in a panel discussion. 
Try to include graduates of a large 
state university, a small private col- 
lege, an institution for men and 
one for women, a college in or 
near your community and one in 
another part of the country. 

e Ask a member of the admis- 
sions staff of a nearby college or 
university to talk to your group. 

e Set up a reading shelf of books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles 
on colleges and scholarships. 


TO THE TEACHER 

“Getting Ready for College” was prepared 
by Mildred Heinzen of the Journal staff. 

This centerspread is a guide for high-school 
students preparing for college. Reprints, 35 
for $1. No orders accepted for less than $1. 
Order from NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Available at the same price are reprints of 
the December 1958 centerspread, “Stairway 
to the Stars,” by John Sternig. 
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YOU 
CANT 
PULL 
ef ele} p 
TEACHERS 
OUT 
OF 
A HAT 


“THE CLASSROOM: BACKDROP 
FOR DRAMA” 


Films which relate dramatically the problems and 
triumphs of real teachers can help you carry the message 
of Teaching Career Month to every citizen of your com- 
munity. This 16-page feature lists eight widely acclaimed 
NEA-state association films ranging in subject from the 
teacher's preparation to the problems and drama he faces 
every day in the classroom. You will find information on 
how to order these films for Teaching Career Month—or 
any other time of the year—on the last page of the 
feature. 


Note: Pages 33-48 are devoted to the 814"x514" 
feature, “The Classroom: Backdrop for Drama.” 


Even if you are very clever, you can’t pull good 
teachers out of a hat... 

But you can see to it that the public—all those well- 
intentioned, potentially friendly, but sometimes ill- 
informed or apathetic folks in your town or state— 
learn the facts about teaching today. Not yesterday’s 
facts or last year’s, or facts-that-were-true-when-I-went- 
to-school, but facts dated January 1959. 

Your prime opportunity to reach your public will 
come in April, when others like yourself will be doing | 
the same thing in communities all around the coun- 
try. The occasion will be Teaching Career Month, 
to be observed nationally for the second year through- 
out the entire month of April. 

Teaching Career Month focuses the spotlight of 
public attention on the American teacher—how he 
is recruited, prepared, retained in the classroom— 
and the importance of his position in a free society. 

National broadcasting networks, the magazines, and 
the nation’s press, by their country-wide emphasis on 
Teaching Career Month, will provide a friendly and | 
receptive climate for your local efforts. 


Teaching Career Month Materials 


To help you get maximum impact at the home-town | 
level, the NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations, | 
which co-ordinates Teaching Career Month, is pre- | 
paring special ‘materials for your use during April— 
posters, leaflets, and booklets aimed at students con- | 
sidering careers in teaching, at parents and citizens 
who can help recruit promising youngsters, and at § 
the general public on such subjects as the current 
serious teacher drop-out rate, certification practices, } 
and teacher education. 

You Can’t Pull Good Teachers Out of a Hat is a © 
leaflet (cover reproduced on this page) describing | 
purposes of Teaching Career Month and special mate- 
rials which will be available by February 1. For a © 
copy of the leaflet, write Teaching Career Month, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6,D.C. #+ + 
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A FILM SERIES 
DOCUMENTING THE TRIALS. 
TRIUMPHS, AND 
TREASURES. OF AMERICA’S 
TEACHERS AND 


STUDENTS 





BACKDROP 


FOR 
DRAMA 


Ten years of movie making by the National Education Association and your state 
education association are compressed into the following pages. The seven films 
described here are drawn straight from the vast national canvas of American education 
and portray in dramatic form some of its color and emotion, problems and pride, 
dreams and defects. Here are telling glimpses into the minds and hearts of the people 
involved in the great drama of education—the child, his teachers, his parents, the 
concerned community. 


These films focus on the high adventure of learning, the teacher’s place in the fabric of 
American life, some of the roadblocks that slow down children’s progress, and other 
important themes with real meaning for the adults in your community. This is your 
opportunity to see that these stories are told in your community over television or at 
showings sponsored by PTA, churches, civic associations, business and professional 
groups, and the schools themselves. 


HOW TO USE THIS MATERIAL ; 

Each of the films listed here has been produced by the NEA and affiliated state 
education associations in 16mm color and black and white, with original music. Each 
film runs 27, 28, or 29 minutes with the exception of A Desk for Billie, which is 

57 minutes. Each film is cleared for television. 


These films may be purchased from the Division of Press and Radio Relations, NEA. 
Use the order form on the outside back cover, which lists prices on both color and 
black-and-white prints. 


Films may also be borrowed or rented from your state education association or from 
educational film libraries in your area. 


The NEA does not have a loan or rental service for these films. 








; Vy teaching is a satistying and important profession 


Ginny is a high-school senior with her heart set on 
teaching. She is discouraged by her father, who insists 
that she study “something practical” so as to speed her on 
a commercial career. 


Ginny talks with kindly Mrs. Drake, a veteran teacher, 

to find out just what teaching is all about and whether it’s 
really for her. Mrs. Drake, retracing her own career, 
shows Ginny some of the ups and downs of one who 
teaches. But she shows also how teaching methods have 
steadily improved. Ginny gets a chance “to teach” at the 
Play Center and is further convinced that she wants to 

be a teacher. 


*K-. g. She becomes a teacher—and with her Dad’s blessing. 


28 min. Color Print $170 Black and White $75 
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Skippy Gordon, first-grader, likes school, even if he 
can’t always answer his father’s question: “And 
what did you learn today?” 


He likes his teacher, Miss Temple, too. She helps 
him with his printing . . . she reads from lots of 
books to the class. 


Skippy finds it hard to concentrate on learning. After 
all, when you're thinking about a bicycle—a real 
two-wheeler—and how much you'd like to own one, 


studying is not easy. 


Skippy doesn’t know that his observant teacher has 
learned his secret. Nor does he realize that Miss 
Temple, competent teacher that she is, knows how to 
translate that deep-down yearning for a bike into an 
urge to learn reading . . . and writing . . . and 
arithmetic. 


29 min. Color Print $170 Black and White $75 
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. A boy headed for serious trouble 


Mike hated the new school. An ugly mark which he 
| slashed on the wall expressed his resentment. Then 
he found that the mark would stay not only on the 
wall but on his conscience . . . until he removed it 
by his own decision. 


Mike wanted to be like Eddie, who had money, 
flashy clothing, a hot rod. Sure, Eddie was a ditch 
digger. But he didn’t have to go to school. 


A school counselor like Mr. Tatum has to know about 
kids. He didn’t try to make Mike’s decisions for 
him. He learned what was troubling the boy and 


found ways to make Mike want to stay in school.. . 
through help in reading . . . the electric shop. . . 
the school orchestra. 


It was Mike who decided about staying in school, 
about his future, about the ugly mark he made. 
The school gave him new incentives and interests. 
The mark of resentment was changing 

into a mark of manhood. 


29 min. Color Print $170 Black and White $75 
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Because she was the child of migrant parents, 
Billie’s life was made up of miles of dusty roads, 
tents pitched for sleeping, and makeshift meals 
eaten out of doors. She had no real home, as did the 
people who lived in houses and ate from tables 
with knives and forks. 


Eventually, from hearing adults talk, she learned 

that SCHOOL made the difference. “Real” children 
went to school and schools were free in America. 

Billie and her sister got themselves sent to school . . . 
many schools. She forgot her ragged dress in 

the thrill of having a desk of her own. 


Teachers along the way were Billie’s best friends. 
They helped her to overcome her school deficiencies, 


to make friends, to improve her appearance. One 


bought her glasses. One loaned her a dress. 


And finally, Billie won her high-school diploma. 
Today she is Mrs. Billie Davis, 
successful editor, writer, and lecturer. 


57 min. Color Print $325 Black and White $110 
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Freedom 


To Learn 





How...an d 
what... teachers teach 
and children learn 


in a democracy 
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Mrs. Orin, high-school teacher, faces up to one of 
of the era’s great questions—the freedom to learn. 
Can this freedom be controlled and restricted, and 
still be freedom? 


Community emotions and the fears of parents 
entangle Mrs. Orin in difficulties. She is called before 
an open meeting of the school board and charged 
with teaching “communism” in her classroom. 


Dramatically she reveals her defense: Real teaching 


opens the minds of young people to fuller and wider 
knowledge, and teachers who are restricted by fear 
and pressure cannot teach students to become free 
men and women. 


Yet, Mrs. Orin is quite clear that no teacher can be 
the final judge of truth, since this judgment 
remains for the decision and conscience of every free 
man. 


27% min. Color Print $170 Black and White $75 








What overcrowding does to children 
and to their teachers 


Miss Roberts writes slowly, “With deep regret, I 
hereby submit my resignation for the forthcoming 
year ...” Things had changed so much since fall 
when she had been able to help each individual child 
in her class: Joey, needing special challenge; quiet 
Benjy, needing to be drawn out; Kathy, with a special 
quality of eagerness. 


Of course there had only been 24 children in the 
class then. But now with the huge new plant going 
up near school, the class has grown to more than 40, 
and keeping discipline has become the biggest chore. 
There they are . . . children lost in the crowd. 


Then Kathy’s mother, concerned because the girl’s 
reading is poor, angrily blames her teacher. But 
when she visits the school, she understands at last 
what “crowded out” means. She makes up her mind to 
help—hoping it’s not too late for either Kathy or 
Miss Roberts. 


29 min. Color Print $170 Black and White $75 





by chance 


A student teacher 
prepares for 
an exacting profession. 








Betsy Mayburn, a junior high-school teacher, is 
the kind of teacher every parent wants for his 
children . . . highly skilled, understanding, and 
thoroughly professional. 


Donna, who wants to teach high-school science some 
day, aims to be the “Betsy Mayburn” of some future 
classroom. For her undergraduate teacher education, 
she has chosen a college that will give her a good 
basic education and, in addition, the special 
preparation she will need for an exacting profession. 


28 min. Color Print $275 Black and White $175 


NOTE: A college may have its name added 

to the film as an additional credit line for $10 extra. 
This film was produced by the 

National Education Association in co-operation 
with the affiliated state education - 
associations and the American Association 4 

of Colleges for Teacher Education, 

an NEA department. 





Please send me the prints indicated in the boxes below: 


What Greater Gift 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 
Mike Makes His Mark 
A Desk for Billie Color Print $325 
Freedom To Learn Color Print $170 
Crowded Out ] Color Print $170 
Not by Chance Color Print $275 


Bill me [] Bill school 


Color Print $170 
Color Print $170 
Color Print $170 


NAME = a = SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


Order from: Division of Press and Radio Relations; 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


B&W $ 75 
B&W $ 75 
B&W $ 75 
B&W $110 
B&W $ 75 
B&W $ 75 
B&W $175 


28 
29 
29 
57 
271% 
29 
28 


min. 
min. 
min. 
min. 
min. 
min. 


min. 


[] Check. enclosed 


* Films may aledh be caceaiea 
state education association or 
libraries in your area. The NEA 
or rental service/for these 
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JOSEPHINE I. MAC CARTHY 


as he showed his manuscript to me. 

As I read it, I was suddenly 
aware of a strange stillness. Eight 
children, and no sounds! Eight 
pencils moving steadily. What 
magic is this, I wondered. 


Tue class was a_ playwriters’ 
workshop. Amateur script writers 
were at work. And no one had said 
they had to come in out of the 
bright sunlight. It had all started 
a year before with Jimmy and 
Tom, and then everyone came un- 
der the spell. 

Our fourth grade had made a 
trip to the historic Miller home- 
stead, which General Washington 
used as headquarters during the 
Battle of White Plains. The chil- 
dren had seen the bed in which 
Washington had slept and had sat 
at his writing desk. The guide had 
told the story of the historic fight 
on Chatterton Hill. 

The following Monday, Jimmy 
and Tom brought in two scenes of 
a play they had begun to write. 

Their portrayal of the arrival of 
a messenger from Washington and 
of the bustle and excitement as the 
Miller family prepared for the gen- 
eral’s stay interested the other 
pupils. And they were spellbound 
by the scene describing the arrival 
of Washington and his entourage. 
Everyone wanted to know what was 
going to happen next. A spirited 


FOURTH-GRADE PLAYWRIGHTS 


was 8:40 a.mM.—before-school 
time. One lone, round-faced 
nine-year-old was hunting fran- 
tically in his desk. 
“Good morning, Gene. Have you 
lost something?” I asked him. 
“Morning, Miss MacCarthy. I 
can’t find my play. I got an idea.” 
Burrowing among his cluttered be- 
longings, he dug out a handful of 
papers and began to scribble away. 


| STEPPED into my classroom. It 


Miss MacCarthy is helping-teacher 
at the East View Avenue Elementary 
and Junior High School, White Plains, 
New York. 
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The door opened. Larry, an 
eager boy, with a serious, alert 
expression, came in and said, 
“Morning, Miss MacCarthy. I wrote 
a new scene last night. Want to 
read it?” 

As I began to read Larry's play, 
I was dimly conscious of several 
more early-comers. 

“Boy!” Philip, exploding with 
satisfaction, leaned back, smiled, 
then rushed up to me. 

“Horton’s pigs excape and run 
all over the village green! They 
scare the girls! Then one falls in 
a welll” Philip’s eyes were excited 


discussion of the battle scenes fol- 
lowed. 

This was the first time I had seen 
fourth-graders interested in play- 
writing. We had acted out many 
dramatizations, but had never 
thought of writing a play. Encour- 
aged by the success of these two 
boys in writing a realistic drama 
and by the response of the group, 
I filed the play for later use in 
sparking a similar interest. 


Tue following year, I felt my 
fourth-grade class was ready to ex- 
periment with playwriting. The 
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children had a good command of 
spelling, had written many reports, 
and had had much experience with 
oral expression. 

For example, we had selected 
dramatic situations in connection 
with social studies and had done 
free dramatic interpretations. Every 
child had been given chances to 
take many roles in these situations 
and to evaluate the activity. The 
purpose was to give every youngster 
opportunities to get the feel of 
dramatic incidents, to learn how 
to express action and feeling, and 
to experiment with ways of making 
ideas come alive. 

We had been making a study of 
our community. The children were 
steeped in the story of our city, 
including its early history. One day 
after we had made a field trip to 
Washington’s headquarters, I told 
the class about the play written the 
previous year by Jimmy and Tom. 
The pupils wanted to hear it, so, 
upon invitation, the young play- 
wrights came to our class and read 
their play. 

A discussion on playwriting fol- 
lowed the reading. We talked about 
the fact that plays aré usually based 
on situations in which struggle and 
strong feelings are involved. We 
discussed situations in our daily 
lives and in our social-studies work 
which could be presented in dra- 
matic form. I referred the children 
to plays in our library books so 
they could see the format used in 
playwriting. 

Two days later, Lena brought in 
an original play. It was based on a 
situation suggested by the study of 
pioneer days in White Plains. This 
was just the beginning—soon man- 
uscripts began to pile up on my 
desk. Playwriting became the major 
creative-language activity of the 
semester. 


The children’s plays did not rep- 


resent mastery, but full-blown 
achievement was hardly to be ex- 
pected. We are being overambi- 
tious if we expect children to con- 
ceive and develop unusual plots. 
Sometimes they build their plays 
as modified versions of familiar 
plots. 

More often, they dramatize a 
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sequence of ordinary happenings. 
No great struggle is involved, no 


meeting of a complex problem, no 
solving of a dilenima. 

But sometimes children will in- 
troduce high drama into a play, as 
fifth-graders did in the class of 
Ilsa Goodman at Ridgeway School 
in White Plains. In one scene of 
their play about Valley Forge, major 
surgery was performed on a frost- 
bite victim. Without benefit of 
anesthesia, he had to have his leg 
amputated below the knee. The 
patient’s hoarse cries were fright- 
ening to hear and his struggles fear- 
ful to watch as friends held him 
down and the “surgeon” operated 
with a saw. 

A nurse, bringing water and 
bandages, cried, “Oh, I can’t .bear 
to look at it,” and covered her eyes 
with one arm. The patient gave one 
final agonized shout, slumped, and 
was still. The audience was sure 
he had died, but settled back with 
relief when the surgeon put his ear 
to the victim’s chest and then con- 
fidently announced, “He will live.” 


Tar children are unlikely to 
produce good plots or are naive in 
their methods of expression should 
not keep us from encouraging them 
to try dramatic writing. They learn 
by trying. 

Analysis of plays, too, helps chil- 
dren see what it is that makes a 
good play. Reading good plays to- 
gether furnishes the class with a 
common background for the analy- 
sis. Dramatic stories may also be 
used for analysis. A situation which 
makes a good play is basically one 
which makes a good story. 

In our classes we analyze our 
plays by asking such questions as: 
“What is the danger or the trouble 
that this person has to meet?” 
“How does the author make his 
people seem real?” “What does he 
make his people say that shows how 
they feel?” “How does the author 
keep us interested and excited?” 
Fourth-graders usually don’t talk in 
terms of suspense or climax or 
denouement, of course, but some 
children will grasp such ideas and 
will state them in their own lan- 
guage. 

Most of our plays represented 


simple incidents, portrayed in one 
scene. And since our playwriting 


‘represented the real work of boys 


and girls, much of it was a matter 
of putting scenes in a time se- 
quence, without plot. However, we 
did evolve several plays which had 
true elements of plot—a series of 
incidents leading up to a climax, 
then denouement. One such play 
developed in the following manner. 

We had decided to do a play 
showing the struggles of the early 
colonial settlers in our town. When 
we discussed the possibilities, the 
first idea expressed was, “Let's 
make up a play about the settlers 
and the Indians.” 

I suggested that we think of 
some important and exciting things 
that happened or that might have 
happened to the settlers, and see 
whether we could work them into 
a play. The children decided to 
think over the matter and come 
back with suggestions the next day. 

The following day Eugene 
brought in a finished scene, and 
after much discussion and writing 
of other scenes, we decided on the 
sequence of the play. 

So much enthusiasm for the 
writing of this play developed that 
I was soon engulfed with manu- 
scripts. When we read them in class, 
a cross-fertilization of ideas took 
place. As soon as one person fin- 
ished reading, everyone else would 
reach for his manuscript and his 
pencil. Children also worked at 
home on their plays. 


Tue children’s ability to organ- 
ize ideas, to select words and actions 
that made history come alive, and 
to reproduce emotion-filled situa- 
tions were greatly aided by their 
playwriting experiences. They 
gained, too, from the friendly co- 
operative sharing of ideas and de- 
veloped the comradeship that comes 
from working together on an im- 
portant project. 

The spell cast by the playwriting 
experience was deep and lasting, 
and I suspect that when they are 
grown up, these students are going 
to say, “Remember that time in 
fourth grade when we wrote so 
many original plays? Those were 
the days!” + + 
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HE abstractions of arithmetic, 

the techniques with numbers, 

and the concepts and under- 
standings involved with number 
symbolism are not simple. They 
are often involved and complex, 
and it takes skillful teaching to 
help children master them. The 
wonder is not that children know 
so little arithmetic, but rather that 
they know so much. 

A third-grade teacher asked her 
pupils how many feet were in a 
yard. One earnest child replied, 
“Miss Jones, I don’t see how you 
can tell how many feet there are 
in a yard unless you know how 
many children are playing there.” 

This child knew what feet meant 
and what yard meant, but he did 
not know what Miss Jones meant 
by her question. Similarly, a boy 
who thought there were 25 minutes 
in a quarter of an hour had had 
some experience with hours and 
with a quarter of a dollar, but he 
had not learned that mathematical 
concepts vary in differing situations. 


Tr cumpren are to learn to put 
mathematics to use in practical 
situations, the mathematics teacher 
must help them to grasp this evolv- 
ing and changing process that takes 
place even in simple arithmetic. 
Sometimes a concept appears fairly 
simple in one aspect but becomes 
more involved in other uses or 
meanings. Subtraction and division, 
for example, are processes which 
have elusive implications. 

Subtraction, most commonly 
thought of as “take-away,” is some- 
times oversimplified by being in- 
terpreted as only “regrouping.” 

If there are five blocks in a group 
and two blocks are taken away or 
placed in a separate group, how 
many blocks remain? There are 
really no fewer blocks; two of them 
are merely grouped separately from 
the other three. 

However, if there were five cook- 
ies on a plate and Johnnie ate two 
of them, this “take-away” does re- 
duce the number of cookies. Con- 


Dr. Christofferson is professor of mathe- 
matics, Miami U School of 
Education, Oxford, Ohio. He has been 
a teacher and an administrator in 
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Who Said 


Lincoln (Nebraska) Public Schools Photo 


“Simple Arithmetic”? 


By H. C. CHRISTOFFERSON 


sequently, subtraction as “take- 
away” is not fully described by the 
idea of regrouping but must in- 
clude the possibility of objects’ 
disappearing in the subtraction. 

Often subtraction is used to find 
difference, and children must be 
shown that subtraction has this sec- 
ond meaning or setting. George 
weighs 68 pounds and John weighs 
74 pounds. What is the difference 
in their weights? Or, John weighs 
how much more than George? John 
does not lose weight when com- 
pared to George. 

In life situations, the number of 


uses for difference is as great as for 
“take away.” Most comparisons in- 
volve subtraction as difference; such 
as comparing distances, heights, 
time, temperature, prices, ages or 
scores on tests. This subtraction is 
not the same psychologically as 
“take-away” or “regrouping,” even 
though mathematically the same. 

Closely related is the idea of 
“how much more” or “how much 
less." George weighs how much 
less than John? The price of eggs 
is how much more in January than 
in June? The distance to Califor- 
nia is how much more than to 
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Florida? There is very little differ- 
ence between these two ways of 
expressing comparison: difference, 
and how much more or less, or how 
much must be added to one to 
equal the other. 

However, children must learn 
that the subtraction process is used 
not only to find what is left after 
some is taken away or placed in a 
separate group, but also to find 
difference—how much more or how 
much less, or how much must be 
added. Unless they realize this, they 
will have trouble in using subtrac- 
tion in varied social situations. 


Dwsion, too, shows different 
faces under differing situations. 
Although division may be defined 
as the process of finding the second 
of two factors when one of the two 
factors and their product are 
known, this definition is too so- 
phisticated to be useful to children. 

The teacher must show students 
that four situations fit into the gen- 
eral pattern set up by this defini- 
tion. These four can be visualized 
numerically by four examples: (1) 
$12 — $4 — 3, not $3 (measure- 
ment); (2) $12 ~— 4 = $3, not 3 
(partition) ; (3) $12 + $200 — .06, 
not $.06 (ratio); (4) $12 — .06 — 
$200, not 200 (product — factor, 
when the known factor is abstract 
and not an integer). 

In each of these examples, the 
dividend is a concrete quantity. In 
the first and third examples, the 
divisor is also concrete, but the 
quotient abstract. In the second 
and fourth examples, the divisor is 
abstract, but the quotient concrete. 
The general definition of division 
fits all four situations, even though 
the thinking involved differs mark- 
edly in the four interpretations. 

The first example, measurement 
or successive subtraction, is the 
simplest and is usually experienced 
first by the child. When we ask, 
“How many 4-foot shelves can be 
cut from a board 12 feet long?” we 
mean to ask, “How many 4-foot 
pieces can be measured off, or sub- 
tracted, from a board 12 feet long?” 
Thus, measurement seems a good 
word to describe this situation. 

However, as in the second ex- 
ample, a 12-foot board may be cut 
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into 4 equal parts, or 12 apples may 
be shared by 4 boys. Here division 
again is involved, but the thinking 
is different; it is not successive sub- 
traction: 12 feet — 4 means 12 
feet divided into 4 equal parts, 
each of which will be 3 feet. Nor 
do we ask how many times 4 boys 
can be subtracted from 12 apples. 

The thinking is the same as tak- 
ing one-fourth of the quantity; con- 
sequently the divisor must be ab- 
stract and an integer. That is, 12 
feet — 4 is the same as 4 of 12 
feet; therefore, the word partition 
describes this use of division. 

Ratio is a still different, but a 
very vital and common, use for di- 
vision. Ratio wiH always-be ex- 
pressed between two concrete quan- 
tities; usually, but not necessarily, 
expressed in the same unit of meas- 
ure. The third example, $12 — 
$200, differs from measurement in 
that one cannot ask how many 
times $200 can be measured or sub- 
tracted from $12. 

Yet, if one pays $12 interest on 
$200, or if a baseball player makes 
12 hits in 40 times at bat, or if a 
car travels 100 miles in 2 hours, we 
do divide to get the answer. $12 
+ $200 — .06 — 6%; 12 hits — 
40 times at bat — .300 and the 
batting average is 300; 100 miles 

100 miles 

oe 2 hours = Tin * 
miles per hour. These are impor- 
tant applications of division, yet 
it is evident that the basic think- 
ing is as far from successive sub- 
traction as children’s feet are from 
linear feet. 

It may be helpful to think that 
a ratio is a fraction and that divi- 
sion is used to reduce the fraction 
to lower terms. That is, $12 — $200 

12 6 
a Too ~ .06 or 6%. 


Here one divides both numerator 
and denominator by $2, using the 
measurement idea, in order to re- 
duce the fraction. However, the 
child is provided a more powerful 
tool if he is not forced into these 
mental gymnastics but is helped 
to use long division in the solution: 

06 — 6% 
200 /12.00 
12.00 





If good social usage is to be our 
objective, the concept of division 
must include ratio, and there must 
be a close relation between division 
and fractions by way of the idea 
of ratio. 

The fourth example given can- 
not be covered by measurement, 
partition, or ratio... It. resembles 
partition most, since the quotient 
is a quantity like the dividend; 
yet $12 is not divided into .06 
parts to get $200 in each part. 
This fourth use involves a still 
different meaning of division—con- 
crete quantity divided by an ab- 
stract ratio. 

Problem: A gas and electric com- 
pany pays $1.50 per year in divi- 
dends. At what price will it yield 
5% on one’s investment? Solution: 
$1.50 — .05 = $30, the purchas- 
ing price. The answer, $30, is not 
a ratio, and the process is surely 
not measurement. It resembles par- 
tition in that the divisor is abstract, 
yet we do not divide $1.50 into .05 
parts and get $30 in each part. 

We must extend the meaning of 
partition to include a divisor which 
is not an integer. This is really a 
fourth basic meaning for division: 
finding the second factor when the 
product and one factor are known, 
but in which the known factor is an 
abstract common or decimal frac- 
tion. 

By recognizing the four different 
aspects of division, either by means 
of a fourfold definition or a single 
definition with four phases or ap- 
plications of it, the child is helped 
to perform the process of division 
intelligently and to utilize it in 


varied social settings. 


Ix THE same manner, examples 
of varying applications and mean- 
ings of multiplication, addition, 
and fractions can be shown. It is 
the basic nature of number, of 
number relationships, and of num- 
ber processes to begin with simple 
meanings and to take on new and 
enlarged meanings. 

Thus, we cannot make arithme- 
tic simple, but by careful building 
of concepts and by full understand- 
ing of processes, we can make it 
easier to learn and more usable 
for children. #+ + 
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piwn’T know that was a dan- 

gerous thing to do.” “I didn’t 

realize that would happen.” 
“I didn’t think.” Comments like 
these are often heard from children 
after accidents occur. Teachers can 
do much before accidents happen 
to promote safer living. 

The classroom teacher is in a 
particularly good position to help 
children understand many of the 
general principles of safety. He may 
work with children as they handle 
dry cells and magnets, manipulate 
pulleys and levers, use simple chem- 
istry equipment, and engage in the 
many other kinds of activities in 
elementary science. 

Through these experiences, chil- 
dren can learn the general princi- 
ples that operate in their environ- 
ment, can become aware of the 
hazards in what they do, and can 
think through in advance the pos- 
sible consequences of their actions. 

Since dos and don’ts are often 
unheeded and easily forgotten, 
children need to learn the reasons 
for rules of safety. 

In one elementary school, for ex- 
ample, there was a rule that a pail 
of sand should be available when- 
ever any activities involving fire 
were undertaken. This is an obvi- 
ous precaution to anyone who 
knows the purpose of the sand. But 
during an experiment involving use 
of a candle, one youngster, asked 
what the sand was for, said, “It’s 
to hold the candle in case we run 
out of candleholders.” He would 
hardly have known how to use the 
sand in case of a fire. 

If a child is to learn to use fire 
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safely, he must learn what a fire is 
and how it can be controlled. He 
should know that the three things 
necessary for fire are fuel, oxygen, 
and kindling temperature and that 
any fire is put out or controlled by 
removing one of these essentials 
for burning. Forest-fire fighters 
build backfires to keep fuel from 
a blaze. Campers throw sand or 
dirt on a fire to deprive it of oxy- 
gen. Firemen pump a great quan- 
tity of water onto a_ burning 
building to reduce the temperature 
below the kindling point. 

The safe use of bicycles and 
other vehicles involves basic prin- 
ciples of science. In an elementary 
school in Wisconsin, children used 
their bicycles in an experiment. As 
with any vehicle, the distance re- 
quired to stop a bicycle varies with 
the speed. The youngsters deter- 
mined the distance required for 
stopping when traveling at various 
speeds. 

They used a bicycle with a speed- 
ometer and measured the distance 
from the point where they slammed 
on the brakes to the point where 
the bicycle stopped. They worked 
out the general ratio between the 
speed of the bicycle and the dis- 
tance needed to stop. Then they 
sprinkled the road with water and 
repeated the study to see how 
traveling on a wet surface would af- 
fect the ratio. 

These children gained under- 
standing of some of the most im- 
portant principles of motion and, 
at the same time, learned more 
about using a bicycle safely. 


In SCIENCE, as in other areas, it 
is important that children learn 
from their experiences and from 
the experience of others. Teachers 
should encourage children to ex- 
amine accidents they observe and 
to ask themselves: How did this 
accident occur? What principles 
were involved? How could it have 
been prevented? 

In some Salt Lake City schools, 
children are asked to list the ac- 
cidents in which they have been 
involved in the past year and to 
bring in newspaper descriptions of 
accidents. The children analyze the 
accidents to determine the causes, 
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the physical principles ignored or 
misunderstood, and the human er- 
rors involved. They then discuss 
how accidents can be prevented. 
Through such analysis, thought, 
and planning, children can learn 
how to lead safer lives. 


Science classes offer children a 
variety of experiences in which the 
relationship between cause and ef- 
fect is relatively easy to perceive. 
These experiences provide excel- 
lent practice in thinking through 
in advance the consequences of 
their acts. This is the thinking 
process vital to safe living. 

Some children in Colorado 
Springs thought through, in ad- 
vance of an experiment, the haz- 
ards involved in handling dry ice. 
They tried to determine before- 
hand whether it would be best to 
handle it with tongs, cloth, paper 
holders, or heavy gloves. 

Since dry ice soon changes to 
gas at room temperature, these 
youngsters decided it wouldn’t be 
safe to store the dry ice in an air- 
tight container. They also decided 
it would be advisable to keep dry 
ice away from young children who 
might put it in their mouths. 

The teacher can help students 
put their knowledge of various ma- 
terials to use in planning an en- 
vironment in which accidents will 
not be likely to happen. For ex- 
ample, many science experiences re- 
quire a source of heat. Children 
should be told that, in general, a 
source of heat not involving a flame 
is the safest. An electric hot plate is 
far safer and easier to use than a 
candle with its dangerous open 
flame. 

Children also need to learn how 
to work with electricity safely, 
since even momentary contact with 
regular household current can 
cause serious injury. Fortunately, 
almost all the activities involving 
electricity in the elementary class- 
room can be carried out with the 
electricity from dry cells. 

An understanding of the prin- 
ciples of electricity is more easily 
developed with the current from 
dry cells than with the more com- 
plicated alternating current, and it 
has been said that in handling a 







dry cell, the greatest danger is that 
of dropping it on one’s toes! 

Elementary science  classwork 
sometimes involves the use of weak 
acids, such as vinegar. Although 
vinegar is not dangerous, as many 
stronger acids are, the teacher 
should encourage students to use 
this weak acid with the same pre- 
cautions that would be taken with 
stronger acids. Children should 
learn to take care not to spill it, 
and they should be taught the first 
aid to use in case an accident with 
acid occurs. In this way, while 
using a weak and safe acid, chil- 
dren can learn how to handle 
stronger acids safely. 

The use of glass tubing and glass 
containers in science activities pre- 
sents another problem in safety. An 
explanation of the dangers of 
broken glass and a demonstration 
of how little pressure is needed to 
shatter glass tubing can teach 
pupils the importance of handling 
glass with care. 


Cumpren should help plan for 
safety in the classroom. A group 
of children in Rochester, New York, 
made a survey and charted many 
possible dangers in using the var- 
ious materials in their classroom. 
Opposite the description of each 
possible accident they described 
how it might be prevented. In some 
cases, they eliminated the hazard. 
In all cases, they reduced the 
dangers. 

These children learned that by 
planning a safe environment, ac- 
cidents in the use of everyday ma- 
terials can be reduced. 


Tosay; more than ever, teachers 
should help children to understand 
and use the physical principles 
that are basic to safe living and 
give children practice in thinking 
through in advance the conse- 
quences of their actions. In the 
future, these youngsters will oper- 
ate powerful machines, travel at 
ever greater speeds, and use many 
new materials. They need safety 
education to help them prepare for 
this tomorrow. Science is one of 
the areas of the elementary-school 
curriculum in which the founda- 
tions for safe living can be built. 
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WHO WANTS TO GO BACK? 


The best thing about the ‘“‘good old days”’ is 
that they’re over, says RICHARD P. BAILEY 


EARD any nostalgic stories 
lately about education in 
grandpa and grandma’s day? 

Think nothing good has come to 
American education since the little 
red country schoolhouse? Like to 
lift the historical curtain for a peek 
at the “good old schools” of a past 
generation? 

Well, here’s the way it was in the 
1870s. At least this is the way it was 
in Wisconsin. Telling the story at 
the time it happened are the 
county and city school superintend- 
ents and normal-school presidents 
quoted here. 


“ec 

Warn the last few years tru- 
ancy has increased to an alarming 
extent,” said a city superintendent, 
who complained that parents were 
totally indifferent to their chil- 
dren’s habits and that teachers were 
failing to exert any good influence 
over pupils. 

“It is sad to think,” deplored the 
administrative pedagogue, “that in 
this enlightened period, young 
people grow up in ignorance and 
vice.” 

In the rural areas, things were 
no better. It took two teachers to 
keep the “charges” under control— 
one’ at a time. 

A woman teacher would begin 
the school year at $28 a month. But 
came the winter months, and from 
the woods and fields crept loutish 
overgrown lads, “aimin’ fer a few 
months of schoolin’.” The school- 
marm was soon in retreat, and un- 
til schoo] let out, a man’s firm hand 
was needed—at $44 a month. 

What were the teachers like? 
Save for a few dedicated scholarly 
pedagogues, the teachers were an 
ill-assorted, ill-prepared collection 
of youngsters too immature to get 
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another job; part-time teachers who 
kept school to earn some extra 
money; and so-called “irregulars,” 
described by one superintendent as 
“vampires, drawing the life blood 
from the schools and making no 
adequate returns.” 


Anp what about that neat little 
rural school nestled among rolling 
hills and murmuring pines? 

The fiction that it was always red 
has been exploded. It was seldom 
white either, but rather a dirty 
montage of gray, brown, and black. 
Many were of log construction, 
planned by farmers, blacksmiths, 
“anybody except a school teacher.” 

The logs were daubed between to 
keep out the cold, and foundations 
were banked to floor level, but 
nevertheless, in the winter the 
drinking water froze over in an 
open pail by the stove. 

Inside, children were packed on 
benches “like 300 mackerel in a 
two-gallon cask.” The _ teacher 


We boil at different degrees. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


strained his eyes to read by holding 
his book close to one of the few 
small windows. 

Couldn’t be that bad? 

“The town clerks report many 
schoolhouses in good. condition,” 
said a county superintendent. “I’ve 
visited these schools and ‘good con- 
dition’ means that three-fourths of 
the roof is rain proof, the floor is 
open to nothing larger than rats, 
the walls are half covered with 
plaster, and not more than one- 
fourth of the windows are broken.” 


Bur, you say, children learned, 
back then! 


They learned history: Some work 
was done on the state’s constitution, 
less on the United States constitu- 
tion, and still less on foreign his- 
tory. On the social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, religious, and literary as- 
pects of history, there was generally 
nothing. 

They learned geography—the 
geography of their home county. 
They drew maps of the county and 
learned to name the towns, villages, 
rivers, and railroads. They could 
describe a section of township and 
could divide a township into sec- 
tions, quarter sections, and 40-acre 
lots. 

They learned science, applied 
science which could be used in 
daily living, such as the “behavior” 
of oil lamps. 

One superintendent is reported 
to have said, “The world has had 
enough education if it means stu- 
dents are to be fed, fumigated, and 
bethumped with science continual- 
ly, until they are spurred into a fast 
gallop to run the race of life quick- 
ly. 

“The time is near,” he prophe- 
sied hopefully, “when we shall treat 
the child as a human being, having 
a body and a soul as well as a 
brain.” 

“Visitation of schools has con- 
vinced me,” said a county superin- 
tendent, “that there is a feeble and 
inefficient presentation of correct 
principles, and in many cases there 
is the positive teaching of things 
utterly untrue.” 


Tus, then, is what Midwest edu- 
cation was like in the ’70s. Does 
anyone want to go back? 

Why not admit it, old-timer? The 
best thing about the “good old 
days” is that they’re over. And no- 
where should the joy be greater 
than among parents, educators, and 
school children. # # 
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end of the past school year, a 
tenth-grade girl told me she 
had been married a few days pre- 
viously and would have to stop 
school. Since her parents would not 
allow her and her husband to stay 
with them, they would have to live 
with in-laws in another town. At 
the age of 16, her education had 
come to a halt, and she had sudden- 
ly been catapulted into adulthood. 
Variations of this case could be 
recounted by teachers and admin- 
istrators everywhere—the number 
of diamonds appearing on high- 
school girls’ left hands seems to 
increase each year. The disturbing 
increase of marriages among elev- 
enth-, tenth-, and even ninth-grade 
girls presents a challenge which no 
homemaking teacher should ignore. 
The very nature of the teacher's 
education and of the homemaking 
classes provides the homemaking 
teacher with the opportunity to 
prepare girls for the responsibilities 
of marriage. 

Most home-economics teachers 
have had courses in child develop- 
ment, home management, family 
relations, family economics, psy- 
chology, and sociology as well as 
foods, clothing, and general and 
professional education. Yet many 
teachers do not feel secure in all 
areas of homemaking education 
and allot only a small portion of 
teaching time to areas other than 
foods and clothing. 

For the past several years, leaders 
in the field have advocated family- 
centered teaching including all 
areas of homemaking, and home- 
economics teachers have tried to be 
something more than “cooking and 
sewing teachers.” 

However, a study of 50 home- 
making teachers made by Margaret 
A. Coleman shows that of 1139 
class hours in homemaking re- 
ported, only 2.5% of the total were 
devoted to family relations, 1.4% 
to child development, .7% to hous- 
ing, and .3% to consumer buying. 
Only two of the 50 teachers said 
they felt equal to teaching family 
relations. If homemaking teachers 
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are to deserve the title, they must 
really teach all phases of homemak- 
ing and publicize the fact. 


I HAVE found that in order to 
work with teen-age girls, the first 
requirement is to gain their confi- 
dence. Just as adults often feel the 
need to talk about their problems 
to someone outside of the family 
circle, so does the adolescent. A 
teacher must try to recall some of 
her thoughts and reactions as an 
adolescent, so that she can see 
things from the students’ view- 
point. She must constantly look for 
opportunities to discuss questions 
of vital interest to them. 

One day I overheard some girls 
whispering about someone who 
was pregnant. Knowing the back- 
ground, I remarked that there was 
no need to whisper—the woman in 
question and her husband were 
very happy about the baby. 

The hour which followed was 
most rewarding. Once I had opened 
the gate, there was a flood of ques- 
tions concerning babies and mar- 
riage. Some questions I answered; 
I asked students to look up answers 
to other questions and report them 
to the class. 

Several of the girls said that they 
could ask me questions that they 
would be embarrassed to ask their 
mothers. I replied that I, too, was 
a mother and that if they could 
overcome their embarrassment and 
talk about their problems with 
their mothers, a much more under- 
standing relationship would prob- 
ably develop. I tried to help them 
see that mothers are people, too. 

Every girl has visions of herself 
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in white satin walking down the 
church aisle, but few girls of high- 
school age realize that with that 
walk a whole life pattern changes. 

Usually the brides will, for a 
time, spend eight hours a day in the 
business world in addition to per- 
forming the homemaking tasks of 
laundering, sewing, cleaning, pre- 
paring meals, entertaining, and 
marketing. 

After children begin to arrive, 
these tasks multiply, and the home- 
makers find themselves also being 
nurses, psychologists, and chauf- 
feurs. Training for most of these 
tasks can and should be provided 
in a well-rounded homemaking cur- 
riculum. Formerly, these skills 
were learned at home, but the great 
increase in the number of working 
mothers has changed this pattern 
in the family life. 


Tue girls in one of my senior 
classes sputtered indignantly when 
I asked them which of the factors— 
education, family background, re- 
ligion, or economic status—they 
considered most important in mak- 
ing a good marriage and why. I 
hadn’t mentioned love, and _ to 
them it was the only thing that 
mattered—if you were in love, all 
the other things would work out. I 
assured them that I was not ignor- 
ing love, but rather I was assuming 
that love must be there, or one 
would not be contemplating mar- 
riage in the first place. 

Their reaction clearly showed 
the path which my teaching must 
take. Several of the girls who were 
engaged knew the incomes of their 
fiancés. Using these figures as a 
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basis, we worked out a budget for 
a newly married couple. 

Incidentally, once when I was 
having a class do this, one girl had 
an $87-per-month car payment in 
her budget but nothing for rent or 
food. She calmly told me that she 
and her fiancé planned to live with 
his parents until the car was paid 
for—and they did. 

After making out the budget, the 
class visited stores to learn costs of 
food items; then, keeping within 
the budget, they planned menus for 
a week. The girls, working in “fam- 
ily” groups of two, prepared menus 
and recorded the cost of the foods 
needed. 

As the year progressed, the class 
visited trailer parks, heard a real- 
estate agent talk about buying 
houses, collected estimates on costs 
of utilities and appliances, studied 
the buying of clothing for children 
and adults, learned about marriage 
laws and customs, and took the 
Red Cross home-nursing course. 


For the most part, I have been 
talking about senior girls. What 
about the ones who marry before 
their senior year? 

Sometimes these younger brides 
stay in school, but often they stop 
because of pregnancy. If it is at all 
possible, these girls should return 
to school and graduate. Sometimes 
parents are willing to baby-sit so 
that their daughters can complete 
their high-school education. Schools 
have differing policies regarding 
married pupils; many allow them to 
remain in school or return to grad- 
uate. 

Paul Popenoe of the American 


Institute of Family Relations in 
Los Angeles predicted that 25% of 
last year’s high-school graduates 
would be married within four 
months from the time they got their 


‘ diplomas. Since the rate of failure 


is greater among these early mar- 
riages than any others, he declared 
that a large part of them would 
end in the divorce court. 


Tue purpose of homemaking at 
the high-school level is to prepare 
girls for the most important career 
in the world—that of being home- 
makers in the fullest sense of the 
word. We must begin that educa- 
tion in the junior high school and 
lead the pupils to see the impor- 
tance of being efficient managers 
of time, energy, and money. 

We must constantly keep before 
them the necessity of equipping 
themselves to earn a living in the 
business world, thus urging them 
to delay marriage until after grad- 
uation. Usually, taking a poll of 
the class to determine how many 
mothers work outside of the home 
will be enough to give meaning to 
these admonitions. 

As homemaking teachers, we 
must be prepared to do all of this. 
The cliché, “The hand that rocks 
the cradle is the hand that rules 
the world,” was never more true 
than it is today. Women are doing 
more work outside the home, han- 
dling more money, and having 
more babies than they were even a 
decade ago. The teen-age marriage 
presents a challenge to all home- 
making teachers, one which we 
must meet, not tomorrow or next 
year, but today. + # 
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and psychiatrists, with scien- 
tists and artists—with all of us 
in fact—for our failure to imple- 
ment criticism of education by an 
experimental search for new ways. 

My central thesis here is that we 
do not need to be taught to think; 
indeed that thinking is something 
that cannot be taught. Memorizing 
(i.e., the recording and recalling of 
factual data) and also creative 
thinking (i.e., the assembling of 
such data in new combinations) 
are automatic, swift, and sponta- 
neous processes, if these are allowed 
to proceed undisturbed by other 
influences. 

Under ideal circumstances, mem- 
ory and thinking are carried on 
neither consciously nor uncon- 
sciously but in the preconscious 
stream of automatic mentation, 
which proceeds at phenomenal 
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speed. Of this swift stream, con- 
scious processes provide us with 
tentative summaries and fragmen- 
tary samples; but conscious and, 
even more, unconscious processes 
combine to distort and delay and 
impede and sometimes wholly to 
block the processes of conscious 
summary and sampling by which 
the data from the preconscious 
stream can be put to work in hu- 
man affairs. 

For this, there is abundant clini- 
cal and experimental evidence, the 
crucial implications of which have 
been largely neglected by educa- 
tors. What we need is to learn how 
to avoid interfering with this in- 
herent preconscious capacity of the 
human mind. 

This concept of a preconscious 
core of all human mentation is es- 
sential to my thesis. It implies that 
there is an incessant current of 
thought and feeling which is in- 
credibly swift, which is neither 
conscious nor -unconscious, which 
can learn, record, recall, and re- 
spond appropriately and also crea- 
tively, and all this without con- 
scious awareness of any one of these 
steps. 

We need also to be helped to im- 


_ education 


prove the tools of conscious sam- 
pling and communication: i.e., how 
to read and listen to words, how to 
speak and write them. Yet even 
this is only one component in the 
complex art of communication, 
since here again the imperative 
need is to learn how not to let un- 
conscious conflicts, affects, and de- 
fenses distort the work of even the 
fully educated eye and ear and 
tongue and hand. 

Eventually, education must ac- 
cept the full implications of the 
fact that the free creative velocity 
of our thinking apparatus is con- 
tinually being braked and driven 
off course by the play of uncon- 
scious forces. As long as educa- 
tional procedures refuse to recog- 
nize this, they will continue to 
increase this interference from 
masked and unrecognized neuroto- 
genic processes. This happens in 
school today from the first grade 
through the highest echelons of 
postgraduate study. 

It has long been known that in 
early years children have extraordi- 
narily inventive imaginations, and 
use delightful and original figures 
of speech and allegory. What hap- 
pens to this poetic gift when it is 
exposed to formal education? Or 
to rephrase the question: What 
happens to the free play of precon- 
scious (spontaneous, “intuitive’’) 
functions in the course of conven- 
tional education? 

It has been the assumption of 
that learning would 
make man wise, mature, and crea- 
tive. It is my unhappy conviction 
that learning alone achieves none 


’ of these goals, but more frequently 


is a mask for immaturity, neurosis, 
and a lack of wisdom. Furthermore, 
much of the learning which has 


| traditionally been looked upon as 


an essential attribute of the edu- 
cated man has no necessary rele- 
vance either to creativity or to ma- 
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turity. Instead many ingredients in 
the very process by which men be- 
come learned tend actively to pre- 
vent psychological growth. It is not 
learning or the learning process 
which matures men; it is maturity, 
however won, which makes it pos- 
sible for men to learn and to be 
creative with their learning. 


I MUST warn that I am not going 
to prescribe remedies for this state 
of affairs, or to describe preventive 
measures. We must diagnose before 
we can cure or prevent; and educa- 
tors must first acknowledge that 
something is amiss, before they will 
even tolerate a search for remedies. 

I will be content if I am able to 
convince even a few that there is 
something quite basically wrong 
with our approach to education, 
and then to define what is wrong 


in terms of the crippling influence | 
on the creative process of much of | 


what now occurs in school. Only at 
the end will I suggest a few direc- 
tions in which it is reasonable to 
seek for corrective or preventive 
techniques. 

This is as far as I will presume 
to go; but I hope that experienced 
educators, with their more intimate 
knowledge of the details of educa- 
tional procedures, may be able to 
offer more definitive remedies. In- 
deed, some educators and certain 
special schools have begun to attack 
the problems that I will describe. 
But I must leave this to them. My 
function is to challenge, not to of- 
fer panaceas. 


Tue premises from which I start 
are not happy ones. Nor are they 
pessimistic, since they carry the 
implication that if we face these 
problems, we can solve them and 
that if we solve them, we will open 
a new era in human culture. Let 
me then state my premises. 

The great cultural institutions of 
human society, including art and 
literature, science, education in 
general, the humanities and reli- 
gion, have three essential missions; 
namely, to enable human nature 
itself to change; to enable each gen- 
eration to transmit to the next 
whatever wisdom it has gained 
about living; to free the enormous 
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untapped creative potential which 
is latent in varying degrees in all 
men. 

It is my belief that in all of these 
respects our great cultural efforts 
and institutions have failed, and 
will continue to fail until new 
techniques of education are devel- 
oped. 

Evidence for this is found in the 
fact that our knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world and our ability to 
represent the world as it is or as 
we would like it to be has grown 
enormously, while our ability to 
meet wisely the challenge of how 
to be human beings has not devel- 
oped. Everyone acknowledges this 
intellectually; yet few have ac- 
cepted the full implications which 
this failure entails for education 
itself as an instrument of human 
growth. 

The failure of education to make 
it possible for man to change is due 
to a specific component in human 
nature; to wit, that psychological 
rigidity which is the basic and uni- 
versal expression of the neurotic 
process. Indeed, this neurotogenic 
rigidity is so universal that it is fre- 
quently accepted as normal (even 
among some _ psychiatrists), as 
though the mere fact that every- 
body is rigid in one or more aspects 
of his personality means that rigid- 
ity is normal. 

Since all that I will say is predi- 
cated upon what I regard as this 
basic failure of human culture, I 
will list the indices of this failure: 

1. There is the universality of 
the neurotic process itself, which is 
manifested with minor variations 
in every culture about which we 
know anything. 

2. There is the resulting failure 
of the race as a whole, and of men 
as individuals, to evolve and change 
psychologically. 

3. There is the failure of all tra- 
ditional methods to impart to suc- 
cessive generations that wisdom 
about living which a few individ- 
uals in each generation slowly ac- 
quire. Specifically, the kinds of be- 
havioral conventions which protect 
the association of men into livable 
societies are well known. We call 
these ethical principles. Yet we do 
not know how to perpetuate and 


inculcate such ethical principles, 
nor how to seat them firmly in the 
saddle of human affairs. 

These are basic gaps in our 
knowledge of how to transmit the 
fruits of experience from one gen- 
eration to the next. The conse- 
quence is that in forms which 
change only in detail, country after 
country and generation after gen- 
eration repeat the errors of their 
predecessors. 

These manifestations of the fail- 
ure of culture signify that the uni- 
versal masked neurotic component 
in “normal” human nature is the 
major obstacle to progress. No sys- 
tem of education which fails to ac- 
cept this challenge can educate in 
any meaningful sense. Therefore, 
we must ask ourselves whether the 
educational process as we know it 
increases or decreases in the student 
the sway of hidden neurotic forces 
in his life. It is my contention that 
education as it is increases the pow- 
er of the neurotic processes in our 
culture, and that this need not be 
true. 


Every adult bears the imprint of 
the child. The unconscious projec- 
tion of the years of childhood onto 
the screen of adult years anchors us 
to the past. Consequently, the edu- 
cator who is interested in making 
education assist the individual to 
move toward maturity must study 
how such projections from the past 
influence education, and whether 
the educational process tends to 
perpetuate their influence. 

First of all, we face the obvious 
fact that the schoolroom and school 
as a whole confront the child with 
substitute parents and _ siblings. 
This provides an opportunity to 
resolve the fateful and destructive 
conflicts of the nursery. Yet the 
opportunity is not utilized. Instead, 
the child in school merely relives 
and buries even deeper the hates 
and loves and fears and rivalries 
which had their origins in his 
home. 

The schoolroom may partially 
balance or neutralize these conflict- 
laden feelings; but it fails utterly 
to render them less fixed and less 
rigid by bringing them within the 
reach of conscious selection, direc- 
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tion, and control. Self-control, as it 
is taught, is almost invariably con- 
centrated on control of the second- 
ary consequences of such conflicts, 
rather than focusing on the elimi- 
nation of their inner sources. 

One could choose at random a 
number of illustrations of the con- 
sequences of this. There is the child 
who in his struggle with authority 
becomes an obsessional dawdler. 
This will have begun in the nurs- 
ery in dawdling about eating, wash- 
ing, or dressing. Unless this neu- 
rotic deviation has been effectively 
resolved in the home before the 
youngster reaches school, it will 
warp his every activity in this new 
setting. 

At the opposite pole from the ob- 
sessional dawdler is the compulsive 
rusher, the youngster who has to 
plunge headlong from one half- 
finished task to another, afraid to 
tarry long enough to complete any- 
thing lest he be overtaken by some 
nameless fate, some dreaded expo- 
sure. These two oppositely paced 
obligatory patterns may alternate 
in the same individual, and may 
arise out of almost identical uncon- 
scious conflicts. 

The relevant and disconcerting 
point is that both of these opposing 
neurotic patterns (as well as oth- 
ers) tend to be reinforced and not 
lessened by the pressure of our for- 
mal educational processes. Yet in- 
stead of giving the child insight 
into and freedom from this reac- 
tion to authority, the schoo] usual- 
ly increases its paralyzing influence. 
Consequently, it persists to plague 
the lifework of potentially brilliant 
and creative adults. 

Many such adults are seduced by 
the illusory freedom of a blind au- 
tomatic rejection of all external 
authority. Yet because the road to 
external freedom is never found by 
submitting to irresponsible inter- 
nal compulsion, these obligatory 
rebels pay for this in the stereo- 
typed and repetitive quality of 
their pseudo-rebellious productions, 
whether these are in literature, art, 
music, politics, or science. 


In CONSIDERING how to deal with 
these difficult and ubiquitous prob- 
lems, we do not need to conjure up 
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a Utopian school in which no nurs- 
ery battles would be re-enacted. 
Whether the immediate and re- 
mote effects of such conflicts upon 
each child and adult are creative or 
destructive will depend not upon 
the mere fact that such struggles 
occur, but upon the level on which 
they are waged, i.e., whether this 
level is preponderantly conscious, 
preconscious, or unconscious. 

Therefore the schools face the 
challenge to see what they can do 
to make sure that these battles will 
be fought out on conscious and pre- 
conscious levels. It would seem that 
an essential aspect of any truly edu- 
cational experience would be to en- 
able each child to face in himself 
those painful conflicts from which 
he shrinks, but which shape his 
character. 

Neither traditional disciplinary 
education nor progressive educa- 
tion solves the technical problems 
which this goal involves. Discipli- 
nary techniques alone, even when 
seemingly successful, give the child 
a sense that he must control some- 
thing, but fail to make clear what 
there is inside that needs control- 
ling or redirecting. 

In its early years, progressive ed- 
ucation encouraged the child to act 
out his problems, but failed to real- 
ize that acting-out will not alone 
bring any increase in self-under- 
standing or in self-mastery. Indeed, 
like blind discipline, blind acting- 
out can distort and block insight— 
as it does in the case of the psycho- 
path, 


In ADDITION to its failure to ac- 
cept the challenge of buried neu- 
rotogenic processes, even at its cur- 
rent best, the educative process 
tends to reinforce the neurotic 
process through the misuse of the 
techniques of repetitive drill. 

In the tangled interweaving of 
the processes of learning and the 
neurotic process, repetition plays a 


major role. By imperceptible grada- 


tions, the repetitive drills of the 
learning process shade over into 
the automatic involuntary repeti- 
tions of the neurosis. This intensifi- 
cation of the neurotic process 
through repetitive drill mars our 
educational system from primary 


grades through professional and 
graduate levels. 

Limitless repetition without the 
guidance of insight is not merely 
self-defeating; it does deeper dam- 
age by hampering spontaneous, “in- 
tuitive,” i.e., preconscious, func- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, in the acquisition 
of skills, many teachers continue to 
place major emphasis on repetitive 
drill; and this in spite of the well- 
known and repeatedly demonstra- 
ted fact that the most efficient 
learning is essentially effortless and 
almost instantaneous. 

For example, under hypnosis 
enormous amounts of material can 
be recorded effortlessly, almost as 
on’a photographic plate. Here drill 
and repetition play no role, and 
their introduction would merely 
interfere with automatic recording 
and recall. In general, the degree 
to which learning depends upon re- 
petitive drill is a measure of the 
degree to which guilt, anxiety, 
anger—whether conscious or uncon- 
scious—are blocking the assimila- 
tive component of education. 


For a number of reasons, there- 
fore, we are forced to conclude that 
there is a continuous conflict rather 
than a happy alliance between eru- 
dition and maturity. This conflict 
begins in the primary grades and 
continues unabated to and through 
postgraduate education. 

Every educator knows scholars 
who lack the least quality of hu- 
man maturity and wisdom, yet who 
are technical masters of their own 
fields, whether this field is the hu- 
manities, art, music, philosophy, re- 
ligion, law, science, the history of 
ideas, or the languages by which 
men communicate ideas. The meas- 
ure of our wisdom about living is 
determined neither by the breadth 
of the area of our knowledge nor 
by the sharpness of the focus of our 
specialization. 

It might shed some light on the 
elusive relationship between for- 
mal education and maturation to 
consider what happens to medical 
students when they are brought in- 
to contact with the sufferings of pa- 
tients. This is a moment which 
forces them to accept some measure 
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of responsibility for human suffer- 
ing other than their own. For each 
student, this is an experience which 
precipitates a powerful, if masked, 
internal struggle among conflicting 
impulses. 

Shall he cling to the unrecog- 
nized prerogative of childhood to 
shut out the suffering of others or 
even secretly to exult in it? Or shall 
he yield to those simultaneous, 
powerful internal and _ external 
pressures of medical tradition to ac- 
cept the challenge of human needs 
other than his own? Will it extri- 
cate him from the cocoon of his 
childhood to identify with other 
individuals through ministering to 
them? 

This may give us a clue to other 
basic defects in our educational 
process. Perhaps above anything 
else, the adolescent needs not only 
to be exposed to human suffering, 
but also to be given the responsibil- 
ity of ministering to it. Yet instead 
of this, the educational years culti- 
vate in each student a maximal 
concentration on himself. More- 
over, we know that the essence of 
maturity can come only through 
the insight which arises out of the 
interaction between living and 
blundering, and then of studying 
and dissecting our blunders. Neith- 
er living without self-study nor 
study without living is enough. 


One obvious implication runs 
through everything I have said; 
namely, that if education is to be- 
come a matter -not only of the mind 
but of the spirit, and if it is ever 
to facilitate the maturing process 
instead of limiting and distorting 
it, then it must deal with the uni- 
versal, masked, neurotic ingredient 
in human nature. Clearly then, self- 
knowledge in depth is essential for 
any solution. 

It is my conviction that educa- 
tion without this understanding 
can never mean wisdom or maturi- 
ty; and that self-knowledge in 
depth is a process which, like edu- 
cation itself, is never complete. It 
is a process which goes on through- 
out life. Like the fight for external 
freedom, the fight for this inner 
freedom from the internal tyranny 
of unconscious processes demands 
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eternal vigilance and continuous 
struggle. 

This is because in every one of 
us, from the beginning of life until 
its end, active forces are at work 
which tend repeatedly to confuse 
and obscure our images of our- 
selves. Consequently, those who do 
not struggle continuously through- 
out life to attain and then to re- 
tain self-knowledge in depth, can- 
not be creative. Without such 
knowledge, society has no adults, 
but only aging children, armed 
with words and paint and clay and 
atomic weapons, none of which 
they understand. 

And since self-knowledge has 
been a neglected aspect of our edu- 
cational system, and indeed of hu- 
man culture in general, most schol- 
ars have been only erudite rather 
than wise. Wisdom when it has 
graced any one of us has come not 
by design but as a happy accident. 
This challenges us to have the 
courage to face this failure of edu- 


cation as we have always known it, 
with a determination to do some- 
thing effective about it. 


Even if we do not already pos- 
sess the technique by which to im- 
plement fully our determination, 
we can at least formulate our goals. 

The increasing duration of the 
process of formal education tends 
to imprison the student for many 
decades in an adolescence of limit- 
ed responsibility in which he lives 
on a dole from an adult world to- 
ward which—whether or not he 
manifests it openly—he harbors 
much unconscious hostility. Thus 
we obstruct the very processes of 
maturation for which we are striv- 
ing. 

I take it for granted that our ed- 
ucational processes must continue 
to last longer and longer. This 
means, however, that unless the 
student is exposed concurrently to 
maturing experiences, he will con- 
tinue to end up as an erudite ado- 
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lescent. The need to achieve the 
fullest degree of intellectual prepa- 
ration without emotional stunting 
challenges us to find ways in which 
without limiting education we can 
facilitate those aspects of emotional 
maturity which emanate only from 
the direct experience of living and 
from carrying a sobering responsi- 
bility for others. 

Yet the amount of data which 


every educated man must master is 
enormous already and is constantly 
increasing. Moreover, we know that 
if we hold him at the student level 
too long, the process of emotional 
maturation which is so essential an 
ingredient of education is in dan- 
ger of being stunted. Obviously, 
then, some means must be found to 
remake the life of the student, so 
that in itself it will become a ma- 


turing experience. Alternatively, 
periods of study must be inter- 
spersed with periods devoted to 
other types of experiences, or tech- 
niques of psychotherapy must be 
adapted to the educational scene to 
supplement formal education in 
the service of greater emotional 
maturity. 

When we meet the currently pop- 
ular and all too easy assumption 
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bie’s remarks without necessarily granting their 

validity. All of us are impatient for an improved 
quality of educational environment and offering. We 
are in a constant “experimental search for new ways,” 
and have been for more than a half-century. 

Good teachers in their own nonclinical ways give 
thoughtful attention to the frustrations and other 
“neurotic influences” which prevent individual stu- 
dents from learning to their fullest capacity. 

The child-centered school concept, extensive child- 
study programs, individualized instructional ap- 
proaches, and deep concern for the individual integrity 
of the child and his abilities and limitations indicate 
that educators have not ignored the implications of 
“abundant clinical and experimental evidence.” 

To expect the rich, interpersonal relationship of 
the clinic or therapy room to be duplicated in the 
average crowded classroom is unrealistic and unjust. 

Psychological and intellectual maturity long have 
been the goals of educators. Our definitions “have 
varied, as have our means to acquire these ends. Only 
recently, however, has the idea been gaining accept- 
ance that it is any of the school’s business to foster 
psychological maturity. 


()" can admit the fervor and integrity of Dr. Ku- 


Surety Dr. Kubie is aware that the concept “we 
learn by doing” is not new. Therefore, I must take 
issue with him when he says that “it is not learning or 
the learning process which matures men.” One must 
learn to be mature. 

True, one can grow physically and store factual 
knowledge without ever going beyond the stage of 
“erudite adolescent.” But to become mature and wise, 


Mr. Ramsey is guidance co-ordinator, Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Diego County, California. 
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one must live through a series of experiences which 
encourage maturity and wisdom. Better teachers strive 
to provide and implement meaningful student experi- 
ences whereby important values in life can be taught. 

A teacher I know capitalizes upon events in the 
community and the school to teach important lessons. 
One day a student was injured during some thought- 
less horseplay. The teacher immediately seized the op- 
portunity to teach a lesson in safety and caution. In 
a serious but not severe manner the teacher discussed 
with the class the events leading to the accident. 

Involved students began to protest their harmless 
intentions. Others indicated the serious actual and 
potential consequences of the act. 

At the appropriate moment of maximum emotional 
involvement by the class, the teacher suggested that 
caution and reason are constantly necessary and that 
the mature and wise person anticipates the con- 
sequences of his actions. 

This incident illustrates several learning principles 
in practice: (1) The educational application was im- 
mediate. (2) The application was full of meaning for 
the students. (3) There was high emotional involve- 
ment of the students. 


Mansy educators are concerned about fostering in- 
creased creativity in their students, about developing 
in them more trenchant insight into their own be- 
havior and that of others, and about giving them ever- 
heightened awareness of their social and personal 
responsibilities. 

Our best teachers, through the ages, have sought 
these goals. But, as Dr. Kubie would surely concur, 
you don’t talk a person into becoming mature, law- 
abiding, socially perceptive, or creative. To develop 
these characteristics, one must experience, strive, suc- 
ceed, and sometimes fail. Such experiences the good 
teacher will plan for, capitalize upon, and interpret. 

In a primary classroom I know of, the children were 
using water colors at the easel. When one child ap- 
plied paint too lavishly, a heavy drip or run occurred. 
(In years gone by, a child would been reproved for 
spoiling the painting.) To the teacher involved, this 
was an opportunity to broaden creative possibilities. 
She remarked, “Well, this gives us a chance to do some- 
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that the humanities will solve our 
problems, we should remind the 
optimist that the humanities have 
never served us that well in the 
past. 

We cannot be wisé, yet remain 
immature. Maturity requires the 
capacity to change, to become dif- 
ferent, to react in varied and un- 
anticipated ways. The emotional 
and intellectual maturity which the 


returning veteran brought to his 
studies after World War II, the 
subtle birth of maturity in the med- 
ical student as he first experiences 
the suffering of others and partici- 
pates in its alleviation, what we 
have learned about the imprison- 
ing of the human spirit by the neu- 
rotic process—all these indicate the 
directions toward which we must 
move as we seek solutions to these 


fundamental problems of how edu- 
cation for the first time in human 
history can enable the human spirit 
to grow and change. Progress will 
not come just from sitting back 
and hoping. It will come only as a 
reward for an uncompromising de- 
fense of the creative value of doubt, 
and from an unsparingly critical re- 
examination of every educational 
premise. 


thing different. How might we use this accident to 
make something new and unusual?” 

The child was able to change misfortune into op- 
portunity. Even more important, the teacher had 
taught that there are many acceptable ways to paint; 
further, she had indicated that all children were not 
expected to do the same things. 


Acrnoucn not every child bears the psychic scars 
of “nursery battles,” large numbers of pupils do come 
to school harboring submerged hostilities toward par- 
ents, adults, and hence all constituted authority. Too 
many teachers in the past have tended to reinforce 
these animosities by rigid attitudes and inflexible class- 
room procedures. 

The better teacher of today is well aware of the 
child’s need for progressive freedom. He is more per- 
ceptive of the warning signals in child behavior, and 
is able, either in private or in group-counseling ses- 
sions, to focus on pressures and child frustrations, in- 
terpret their meaning, and then assist pupils in work- 
ing out satisfactory methods of conduct which preserve 
society but allow the development of more mature 
independence within the students. 

This task is not easy. What is possible in the one- 
to-one relationship of the psychiatric clinic is not easy 
to do with 30 or more “clients” in the classroom. The 
clinically oriented therapist is likely to deal on an 
individual basis with persons who have severe per- 
sonality disorganization. The teacher works with many 
students, in group context, most of whom are “nor- 
mal,” but all of whom are uniquely individual. 


Goon teacher-student relationships have traveled 
far in recent decades. The new discipline combines the 
best elements of both “traditional” and “progressive” 
points of view, and draws its support from the massive 
research in curriculum and psychology over the past 
30 years. Modern teachers do not resort to brutal, 
blind repression to exact control of something in the 
student. Good teachers use drill, in the sense that 
every Opportunity is seized to reinforce and extend 
good and acceptable standards of behavior. 

As has been indicated previously, these activities are 
definitely on the conscious and verbal level. Privately, 
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teachers counsel with students in order to further ex- 
plore and interpret behavior and its meaning. Insight 
and self-realization cannot be achieved in one cata- 
clysmic moment, but rather are progressive expansions 
of the personality. 

I think Dr. Kubie is in error when he says that 
“there is a continuous conflict rather than a happy 
alliance between erudition and maturity.” Certainly, 
any conflict that does exist between education and 
maturity is accidental, and not intrinsic to the educa- 
tional process. While it is true that students are in 
school for increasingly longer periods of preparation, 
this should not ipso facto make our students more de- 
pendent and less creative. 

In all kinds of school situations, good teachers can 
direct students to seek new explanations, fresh ap- 
proaches, original studies. Study, in and of itself, does 
not demand an authoritarian setting. We need have 
no fear of the suffocation of student motivations and 
creative drives when pupils are provided with an in- 
tellectual atmosphere which encourages original 
thought and searching analysis. 


I musr agree with Dr. Kubie’s statement, “Maturity 
requires the capacity to change, to become different, 
to react in varied and unanticipated ways.” We can 
serve our students best when we keep this concept in 
mind in setting up our educational goals. The good 
teacher will help his students to acquire the attributes 
of a mature and educated person by providing a series 
of maturing, living-learning experiences. 

As we teachers look at ourselves and our handiwork 
critically, we realize how far we fall short of achieving 
the goals we have established. We realize, as well, how 
much less our society is than we would have it be, and 
how it exerts pressures which continuously tend to 
obliterate individuality. We, too, are impatient. The 
better teacher presses forward constantly, hoping to 
build, in some small way, a better tomorrow through 
his students. # # 


* The Journal believes that this thought-provoking 
“Opinions Differ” feature will elicit strong reactions, 
pro and con. We welcome reader comments for pos- 
sible use in “Our Readers Write.” 
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es H BOY, a real live sanitarium— 
() with stars and everything!” 
This was the comment of one 
fifth-grader as he first glimpsed the 
newest feature of the Children’s 
Museum in Detroit. 

The planetarium, which seats 40 
youngsters, is located on the top 
floor of the museum, formerly a 
private home of Victorian vintage. 
As the class settled back for its les- 
son in space, the projectors eased 
sunset to starlight on the domed 
ceiling, and another exciting lesson 
in science was begun. 

Through such audio-visual pres- 
entations, classes from Detroit 
schools learn science in a unique 
public-school museum. Lessons in 
science, social studies, art, and nat- 
ural history are taught by seven 
qualified members of the museum 
staff—all Detroit teachers. 

In fact, the museum is a unit of 
the Detroit Division of Instruction, 
and its staff members, who must 
meet board requirements, work 
closely with classroom teachers, su- 
pervisors, and principals. 


I- Mary Smith, sixth-grade 
teacher, has been working on a unit 
on world geography, she may de- 
cide to take her class to the museum 
for a special talk and demonstra- 
tion that will supplement what her 


Mr. Mroch, past president of the Detroit 
Education Association, teaches math- 
ematics in Mackenzie High School, 
Detroit. 


pupils are studying. She has learned 
about the facilities of the museum 
from her inservice education and 
from various publications. 

Miss Smith talks it over with her 
principal and supervisor and then 
makes arrangements with the mu- 
seum as to date, time, and type of 
presentation needed. The princi- 
pal’s office helps her arrange for a 
chartered bus, obtain parental per- 
missions, and collect the bus fares. 

As she does for any class excur- 
sion, Miss Smith makes sure that 
the pupils are properly prepared 
for the visit and that later class- 
room study will properly follow up 
the museum experiences. 

Miss Smith’s class may be the 
only one at the museum for the 
special one-hour lesson, which may 
involve a talk about and a demon- 
stration of art, artifacts, costumes, 
and other materials from many 
countries. Or another class from 
another school may also be on hand 
for this or another presentation. 

Miss Smith’s pupils are num- 
bered among this year’s more than 
40,000 visitors to the museum 
(mostly elementary pupils) to see 
the frequently changed exhibits or 
to attend special classes. Visiting 
hours are from 1 to 5 P.M. every 
school day and 9 a.M. to 4:30 p.m. 
every Saturday. 

In addition to the planetarium 
and the large classroom for other 
special classes, the building has 
























meets mummy in the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, which was 
visited last year by more than 
21,000 school children of all ages. 


three floors of exhibits plus staff 
workrooms and storerooms. 

For 40 years, the Children’s Mu- 
seum has been building up its col- 
lections. On the third floor are 
chests filled with textiles!" masks, 
puppets, baskets. There are shelves 
covered with models of houses, 
weapons, vehicles. There are hun- 
dreds of dolls, geological speci- 
mens, ceramics, metal work, bird 
specimens, and period costumes. 

In fact, the museum contains an 
amazing assortment that ranges 
from dinosaur eggs to an Inquisi- 
tion torture instrument. 

Where do all these things come 
from? About half are gifts; the 
others, the museum purchased. 


The collections are organized 
not only for display in the show- 
cases and classes of the museum but 
also for lending to the public 
schools in Detroit, about 95% of 
which make use of this service. Each 
year more than 12,000 exhibits go 
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to the schools at the request of 
teachers and administrators. 

These exhibits are especially pre- 
pared by the museum staff mem- 
bers, who keep in mind the cur- 
riculums of the schools and the 
needs of the various classes. A stand- 
ard unit—transportation in colonial 
days, for example—is adapted for 
the grade level, the pupils, and the 
teacher involved. 

Some exhibits must be displayed 
in locked glass cases, as they con- 
tain material that cannot be re- 
placed. Other exhibits are meant to 
be handled and closely examined 
by the students. 

Exhibits are loaned to the schools 
for two weeks to a month—occa- 
sionally for a semester. They are 
ordered on requisition sheets from 
printed catalogs available in every 
public school in Detroit. 

Teachers have reacted enthusi- 
astically to the loan exhibits. One 
teacher wrote the museum: “The 
collection of seasonal plant pictures 
was stimulating and inspired ideas 
for our science lab.” 

Another commented: “All semes- 
ter your materials have stimulated 
the children to remarkable creative 
achievement in painting.” 

And said a third: “The children 
enjoyed the collection of historic 
dolls very much. Several youngsters 
brought in material of their own.” 


Tue Children’s Museum isn’t the 
only major museum available to 
Detroit school children, although 
it is the only one owned and op- 
erated by the public schools. Stu- 
dents and teachers use several other 
public and private institutions in 
Detroit and its environs, including 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, the 
Detroit Historical Museum, Cran- 
brook Institute of Science, and 
Greenfield Village. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts con- 
tains permanent collections of 
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paintings, sculpture, and decorative 
objects, displayed in rooms appro- 
priately decorated for the period 
the art represents. 

A co-operative program of visits 
to the institute is jointly planned 
by the educational staff of the in- 
stitute, under Curator in Charge of 
Education William E. Woolfenden, 
and the art supervisory staff of the 
Detroit Public Schools, Helen Cop- 
ley Gordon, director. 

For the past 10 years, children in 
grades 1 through 12 have attended 
workshops held on Saturdays and 
during vacation periods in studio 
areas of the institute. There is also 
a Sunday-afternoon family work- 
shop for children and their parents, 
designed to give parents a greater 
understanding of their children by 
participating with them in creative 
activities such as painting, ceramics, 
and puppet-making. 

In addition, there are Saturday 
art classes for talented students in 
junior and senior high schools, 
special exhibitions of students’ art 
work, and lectures and demonstra- 
tions for various age groups. 

Last year, more than 21,000 
school children of all ages visited 
the institute for guided tours and 
lectures and to attend voluntary 
art workshops. 


G iitaay, general tours of the 
Detroit Historical Museum are of- 
fered school groups every weekday. 
Last year, 38,000 students visited 
the museum. The growth of the 
city from stockade to outpost to 
metropolis is explained in perma- 
nent and special exhibits. For ex- 
ample, there are reconstructions of 
actual streets of 1840 and 1870, 
complete with store fronts, cobble- 
stone pavements, and lamp posts. 

At Cranbrook Institute of Sci- 
ence in Detroit suburbia, school 
groups visit by appointment and 
are charged a nominal fee for a 
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guided tour of the largest natural- 
history museum in the Detroit area. 
Permanent exhibits relate to the 
sky, the weather, minerals, earth 
structure and history, biological 
principles, and Indians. 

Greenfield Village (including the 
Ford Museum) was created by 
Henry Ford in nearby Dearborn. 
On its 200 acres are a reproduction 
of Menlo Park, where Edison pro- 
duced the electric light, and work- 
ing exhibits of early America— 
craft shops, an early apothecary 
shop, a windmill, even a replica of 
Independence Hall. The heart of 
the Ford Museum is a huge exhibit 
room devoted to transportation, 
power, agriculture, and fine and 
domestic arts. 


Waar about those school systems 
that aren’t fortunate enough to 
have such a wealth of museum fa- 
cilities? 

Detroit, as far as I know, has 
more school-oriented museums than 
any other city in the world. And 
certainly only one or two cities in 
the country have public-school mu- 
seums like the Detroit Children’s 
Museum. 

Nevertheless, the smallest school 
in the smallest rural area can set 
aside a corner for museum mate- 
rials. Once the classroom teacher 
is convinced that children learn 
faster and better when they can see 
and touch objects related to their 
studies, he is on the way to becom- 
ing a collector—and a better teach- 
er. 

And even where a museum or a 
materials center is provided, the 
teacher should not be tempted to 
forget his own status and the chil- 
dren’s status as collectors. His ob- 
ligation to get and use the most 
effective tools for his pupils is pri- 
mary—the role of the museum or 
the materials center is always sup- 


plementary. + + 
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Prospects for 1959— 


EDUCATION AND THE CONGRESS 


HE November 1958 Congres- 
|’ sional elections produced sig- 
nificant changes in both 
houses of Congress. Of major in- 
terest to teachers and friends of 
education is the fact that the new 
Congress will unquestionably be 
more friendly toward education 
than any Congress in recent years. 
It is difficult, of course, to make 
meaningful predictions, but it is 
helpful to look at the record in 
order to learn from it and to antici- 
pate future developments. 

We should keep in mind that the 
85th Congress was very productive: 
A major milestone in education was 
reached when both houses passed 
the National Defense Education 
Act last August. On the other hand, 
108 Representatives voted against 
the rule which made it possible for 
this vital measure to come to the 
floor for debate. 

These 108 have been reduced to 
85, consisting of 45 Republicans 
and 40 Democrats; they will form 
the strong core of opposition in the 
new Congress. 

The election produced a major 
change in the line-up of parties. A 
year ago there were 231 Democrats 
and 199 Republicans. This year 
there will be 283 Democrats and 
153 Republicans, 82 of whom will 
be new members from 30 states, in- 
cluding Alaska. 


Tue political division of the 
Senate now stands at 64 Democrats 
and 34 Republicans as against 49 
Democrats and 47 Republicans at 
the close of the 85th Congress. 

Of 26 Senators voting “nay” on 
the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act on August 13, 1958, 


Dr. McCaskill is executive secretary, 
NEA Legislative Commission. 
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five will be missing from the 86th 
Congress because of voluntary re- 
tirement or defeat at the polls. 

Of the new Senators who had 
previously served in the House of 
Representatives, favorable votes on 
or interest in educational legisla- 
tion are on record for the fol- 
lowing: Clair Engle (D-Calif.), 
Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.), Eu- 
gene J. McCarthy (D-Minn.), Har- 
rison A. Williams, Jr. (D-N.J.), 
Kenneth B, Keating (R-N.Y.), 
Hugh Scott (R-Pa.), Robert C. 
Byrd (D.-W. Va.), and Jennings 
Randolph (D-W. Va.). 

Many education bills will un- 
doubtedly be introduced in the 
new Congress; scores of school- 
construction bills will appear. Some 
members have announced that they 
intend to supplement last year’s 
National Defense Education Act 
with scholarships. 

On the other hand, President 
Eisenhower has warned against in- 
creased government spending. Op- 
timism for a major education bill 
should be tempered in the light of 
reports that the Administration 
will offer Congress a loan program 
similar to that prepared five years 
ago. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill is now 
the best understood and most com- 
prehensive education bill which 
will be before ‘the new Congress. 
Senator James E. Murray and Con- 
gressman Lee Metcalf are prepared 
to reintroduce the bill immediately 
upon the opening of the 86th 
Congress. 

Several factors indicate that 
many members returning to the 
86th Congress have already recog- 
nized education as a genuine con- 
cern of the federal government. In 
addition to passing the National 
Defense Education Act, the 85th 


Congress made the basic provisions 
of Public Law 874 into a perma- 
nent program; it passed the Mc- 
Govern-Fogarty bill to assist in 
training of retarded children; and 
it made substantial increases in the 
Office of Education budget. 


Opronents to a major federal 
education bill will find many ways 
to be effective. Cost will be used as 
a threat to the legislation. The op- 
position will cry that using federal 
funds for teachers’ salaries or 
school construction invites federal 
control, If the Administration 
offers as an alternative program a 
loan bill designed to minimize fed- 
eral responsibility, it may again 
split the proponents of some action 
along strict party lines, as it did in 
the 1956 and 1957 campaigns for a 
school-construction bill. Such a de- 
velopment could be as effective as 
outright opposition. 

However, there are strong indi- 
cations that the new Congress will 
look upon major education legisla- 
tion with considerable favor. The 
significant increase in the number 
of liberal members of both Houses 
of Congress means that any change 
in the membership of the House 
and Senate education committees 
will probably be for the better. 

The case for federal sharing in 
the costs of education is becoming 
better known year by year. In- 
creased public resentment against 
mounting local and state school 
taxes is being reflected in new sup- 
port for federal legislation. 

Finally, there seems to be de- 
veloping a public recognition that 
our economy can bear added edu- 
cation costs, and that we must as- 
sume such additional expenditures 
to assure continued progress of our 
educational system. + + 
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in the new Congress, opening 

this month, includes this im- 
portant sentence: “Without the 
means to pay for alternatives, 
school boards have no freedom of 
choice.” 

By way of illustrating this free- 
dom of choice, here is the analogy 
of a family which spends $200 a 
month, while the father brings 
home (after taxes) exactly $205. In 
other words, after paying for food, 
clothing, and similar essentials, 
after paying the rent and meeting 
all other monthly installment pay- 
ments, this family will barely break 
even. 

Furthermore, the family faces 
increased costs because of the im- 
minent arrival of another child as 
well as because of a probable con- 
tinuance of the inflationary spiral. 

One thing is certain: There is 

not much choice. The family can 
talk about better food, better hous- 
ing, better medical care; it can 
dream of vacations; but it has no 
choice because it lacks the means 
to act. ; 
7 Many local school boards are in 
a similar situation. They can talk 
about better classrooms, they can 
dream of teachers with higher skills 
or better qualifications, they can 
hope for a new science laboratory, 
they can think about a program 
for gifted students, but they can- 
not obtain any of these, because 
they lack the funds. Clearly, they 
don’t really have control of their 
school program, because control 
implies the ability to act. 

In many districts, the school 
board knows there will be higher 
enrollments, and this means more 


| BILL scheduled for introduction 


Mrs. Tregilgas is vice-chairman, NEA 
Le ive Commission. She teaches in 
Compton, California. 
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I’m for Federal Support of Education 


because I believe in local control of education, says 


classrooms and more teachers. But 
even now they are spending all 
available funds merely to maintain 
hard-pressed standards and to meet 
payments on school bonds pre- 
viously sold. 


Maxy school boards have little 
choice and therefore little control. 
That’s why NEA calls for massive 
federal financial support for educa- 
tion and why such support is neces- 
sary to increase state and local 
control of education. 

And that’s what Senator James 
Murray (D-Mont.) and Represent- 
ative Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) have 
in mind in drafting a bill which 
says: ““The Congress recognizes that 
without sufficient financial _re- 
sources at their disposal to provide 
necessary educational facilities and 
to employ competent teaching per- 
sonnel, the control of our nation’s 
schools is not directed by state and 
local school boards but is directed 
by the harsh demands of privation.” 

According to present plans, Sen- 
ator Murray and a large group of 
co-sponsoring Senators will intro- 


duce a bill much like the 1958 


Murray bill. It (and the companion 
measure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Metcalf bill) will 
provide the kind of massive finan- 
cial support needed to bring our 
schools in line with the wealth and 
aspirations of our mid-twentieth- 
century society. 

The bill is without any trace of 
federal control over education be- 
cause it leaves the determination 
of planning, policy, curriculum, 
administration, and supervision 
with the states and local school 
districts. 

It assures that states and local 
school districts will continue their 
present efforts to support schools; 
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after three years it will penalize 
states which lag behind in their 
effort and reward states whose ef- 
forts to support schools equal or 
exceed the national average. 

The bill would provide funds to 
states for school construction and 
for teacher salaries. Each state 
would be free to determine the 
proportion of its allotment that it 
would spend for each item. 

A main feature of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill is that during the first 
year of operation it would pro- 
vide to the states $25 for each 
child of school age and then would, 
in three annual steps, increase the 
allocation to $100 per child. This 
would amount to a total of about 
$1.1 billion in the first full year 
of operation and about $4.7 billion 
in the fourth year. 

There is a particular advantage 
in a plan such as that proposed by 
the Murray-Metcalf bill: Since the 
allotments are based on the number 
of school-age children each year, 
the total federal contribution 
would increase or decrease as the 
number of children goes up or 
down. That is why the NEA en- 
dorses a program geared to the 
number of school children. 


Prrsonatty, I hope we'll have 
a law like the Murray-Metcalf bill 
because it’s what we need and must 
have. I’m tired of hearing how we 
have to keep up with the Russians. 
I want good schools because our 
children need them, because our 
economy needs them, and because 
a rich country like ours can afford 
them as well as the comforts of 
life. We can afford a really good 
educational system, so let’s do some- 
thing about it and at the same time 
strengthen local control of the 
public schools. #: ¢= 
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An NEA Year To Remember: 1958 


January 


Tue Educational Policies Com- 
mission issued The Contemporary 
Challenge to American Education. 

NEA launched a strong legisla- 
tive drive as Congress began second 
session. 

NEA representative at the UN 
was appointed. 


February 


NEA held a national conference 
to consider “The Identification 
and Education of the Academically 
Talented Pupil in the American 
Secondary School.” 

NEA held regional conferences 
on instruction in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Boise, Idaho. 

NEA Council on Instruction was 
organized. 

Co-operating with the NEA, Rep- 
resentative Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) 
introduced HR_ 10763, providing 
funds for teacher salaries and 
school construction. The same 
measure, S 3311, was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator James E. 
Murray (D-Mont.) . 


March 


Research Bulletin made its ap- 
pearance in new format. 

Produced by NEA as a public 
service, Satellites, Schools, and Sur- 
vival, a special filmed half-hour TV 
documentary on American educa- 
tion, received a nationwide pre- 
miére on 240 local TV stations. 


April 


NEA broadened its salary-con- 
sultant service. 

NEA action prompted Treasury 
Department ruling on tax relief 
for teachers, a victory which may 
save American teachers $20 mil- 
lion per year. 

First nationwide observance of 
Teaching Career Month was 
launched with a major CBS-net- 
work TV show on education. 

NEA JourNAL won a national 
award for merit. 
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May 

In Chicago, the NEA Committee 
on Tax Education and School 
Finance sponsored a National Con- 
ference on School Problems. 

NEA membership exceeded 1957 
level in 11 states, despite higher 
dues. Members totaled 616,707. 


June 


At the Bowling Green Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the National 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, 
liberal-arts scholars and _public- 
school teachers reached new accord 
on teacher education. 


July 

NEA and departments met in 
Cleveland; Ruth Stout was elected 
president. Representative Assembly 
overwhelmingly endorsed the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill. 

New NEA-state association film, 
Crowded Out, was issued. 


August 


Congress passed the National 
Defense Education Act, which the 
NEA had actively supported. Over 
a period of four years, the law will 
make available nearly a_ billion 
dollars for school improvement. 

World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession, 
of which the NEA is a prominent 
member, met in Rome. 

NEA’s National Art Education 
Association moved to headquarters 
building and appointed first full- 
time executive- secretary. 


September 


Crowded Out had its TV pre- 
miére and was scheduled on 400 
stations throughout the country. 

A consultant and clearinghouse 
service on education of the aca- 
demically talented was established. 

NEA project in the field of 
juvenile delinquency was begun. 

Student Traffic Safety Program 
was launched. 


October 


National School for Teacher 
Salary Scheduling was held. 

NEA Editorial Information Cen- 
ter opened in New York City. 


November 


“Report Card, USA” was the 
theme of American Education 
Week, observed throughout nation. 

Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers launched Special Project on 
Conditions of Work for Teachers 
and School Administrators. The 
Association for Higher Education 
undertook a companion study on 
college faculty and administrators. 

NEA received a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation for a study of factors in- 
volved in securing competent in- 
structional personnel for colleges 
and universities. 


December 


NEA accepted an_ invitation 
from the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission to sponsor participa- 
tion of secondary schools in the 
observance of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Lincoln. 


And Throughout the Year 


@ NEA and its departments 
held 99 major meetings. 

@ NEA and its various units is- , 
sued 1042 publications. 

e@ NEA completed 35 major re- 
search studies and projects. 

@ NEA Headquarters Building 
was completed and occupied. 

@ NEA worked for six federal 
bills which are now laws, including 
the National Defense Education 
Act. Seventeen witnesses repre- 
sented NEA in hearings before 11 
Congressional committees. 

@ NEA co-operated in present- 
ing 84 network radio and TV fea- 
tures. 

@ NEA satisfactorily completed 
four major investigations into 
cases of unjust dismissal or unethi- 
cal conduct. 
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Quality Teaching 
Opens Windows 
on the World 


NEA’s 97th annual meeting 
will be held in St. Louis, June 28-July 3. 


That’s the happy lot of NEA 

members elected to represent 
state and local associations at the 
1959 NEA convention. Few thrills 
match those one feels as he views 
the exhibit hall with its seemingly 
endless rows of educational dis- 
plays, friends greeting friends, and 
delegates registering. 

The convention will open with 
registration at 10 a.m. on Sunday, 
June 28, when each delegate will 
receive his official program. Every 
delegate should stay until Saturday 
morning, July 4. 

Convention headquarters will be 
in the Kiel Auditorium; state head- 
quarters rooms, in the Statler 
Hotel. 

President Ruth Stout has planned 
an inspiring week in which dele- 
gates will... 

@ Attend general sessions where 
outstanding persons are presented 

@ Participate in open meetings 
of committees and commissions 

@ Work in groups on problems 
of their teaching interest 

@ Assist in business sessions to 
chart the NEA course 

@ View an extensive display of 
more than 100 educational exhibits. 


S” inspiration-packed days! 


Miss Rogers is NEA convention co-or- 
dinator. 
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The business sessions will be a 
must for delegates, but they'll not 
want to miss any of the others, 
either. 


Srart checking this calendar and 
watch for more news. 


Sunday, June 28 


10 a.m.-5 p.m.—Registration. 

1:30 p.m.—Orientation for delegation 
leaders. 

2 p.M.—Budget Committee 
hearing) . 

4 p.mM.—Vesper service. 

8 p.M.—First general session. 


Monday, June 29 


9 a.m.-6 p.M.—Registration. 

7:30 a.m.—State-delegation meetings. 

9:30 a.m.—Department meetings: Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, 
Audio-Visual, Classroom Teachers, 
Educational Secretaries, Elementary 
Principals, Higher Education, Retired 
Teachers, School Administrators, Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Women Deans and Counselors. 

4:30 p.m.—Bylaws and Rules Com- 
mittee and Resolutions Committee 
(open hearings) . 

6 p.M.—Notables Dinner. 

7:30 p.m.—Friendship Night, Presi- 
dent’s Reception, films, plays. 


(open 


Tuesday, June 30 


9 a.M.-5 p.M.—Registration. 
9:30 a.mM.—First business session. 


LOIS V. ROGERS 


2:30 p.m.—Committees and commis- 
sions (open hearings) . 
8 p.m.—Second general session. 


W ednesday, July 1 


Last day of registration for delegates 
and aiternates. 

9 a.M.-5 P.M.—Registration. 

7:30 a.m.—State-delegation meetings. 

9:30 a.m.—Instructional department 
meetings: Adult Educators; Art; Busi- 
ness Education; Exceptional Children; 
Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation; Home Economics; Industrial 
Arts; Journalism; Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary; Mathematics; Music; Public Re- 
lations; Rural Education; Science; So- 
cial Studies; Speech; Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

2:30 p.m.—Circle groups 
on areas of instruction). 

6 p.m.—Classroom-Teachers Dinner. 

8 p.m.—Classroom-Teachers Night. 


Thursday, July 2 


9 a.m.-5 p.M.—Registration (nondele- 
gates only). 

9:30 a.m.—Second business session. 

2 p.M.—Discussion groups. 

4:30 p.m.—State-delegation meetings. 

8 p.M.—Third general session. 


Friday, July 3 
9 A.M.-noon—Registration (nondele- 
gates only). 
9:30 a.m.—Third business session. 
2 p.M.—Fourth business session. 
8 p.m.—Fourth general and fifth busi- 
ness sessions. # # 
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ST. LOUIS HOTEL ROOM RATES 


Ambassador $10.00 . $12.00 $14.00 $22.50 

Baltimore 7.50 8.50 10.00 

Bel Air Motor Hotel 12.50 . 13.50 18.00 20.00 

Broadview : 8.50 A 10.00 11.00 12.00 

Chase 13.00 : 14.00 17.00 23.00 

Claridge g y 7.50 : 8.00 12.00 16.00 

Clayton Inn Motor Hotel ; 14.00 : 14.00 22.00 30.00 

Congress : 9.50 R 9.50 12.50 16.50 

Coronado : i 9.50 R 13.50 16.00 17.00 

DeSoto : J 7.00 - y 8.50 12.00 17.50 
Fairgrounds . : 7.00 i 7.50 10.00 

Fairmont J J 6.50 3 6.50 9.50 

Forest Park , 9.50 A 10.90 14.00 14.00 Up 
Gatesworth . 10.00 : 10.00 12.00 12.00 20.00 
George Washington . ’ 7.50 ‘ 8.50 12.00 

Holiday Inn t : 10.50 11.50 12.50 20.50 

King Bros. Motel . - 8.50 10.50 12.50 12.50 25.00 
Lennox i 13.00 8.50 3 12.50 13.00 20.50 35.00 
Mayfair é 13.00 8.50 r 12.50 14.00 21.00 35.00 
McKinley - 4.00 4.00 s 5.50 8.00 

Park Plaza 15.00 » 15.00 . 15.00 20.00 26.00 55.00 
Pick-Mark Twain 3 9.25 8.25 : 10.25 12.25 17.50 26.00 
Pick-Melbourne ; 9.75 8.75 % 11.50 13.75 17.50 23.00 
Roosevelt ‘ 8.50 6.50 : 7.50 12.00 12.00 18.00 
Saum " 10.00 8.50 ; 10.00 15.00 16.50 Up 
Sheraton-Jefferson é 11.00 12.00 ! 13.85 18.00 28.00 60.00 
Statler-Hilton * 3 12.00 10.50 x 12.50 15.00 28.50 36.00 
Warwick 5.50 — 8.00 8.50 y 9.50 12.00 

* Applications for housing in the Statler will be limited to state association officers receiving special reservation forms 

for this purpose. 
These rates are existing rates but are subject to any change which may be made in the future. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS 


1. Single rooms are limited in number. Please ar- 
range to occupy double-bedded or twin-bedded 
rooms if possible. 


. Be sure to indicate your arrival time in St. Louis. 
Reservations will be held only until 6 P.M. of the 
day you indicate you will arrive in St. Louis. 
Failure to notify the hotel of any last-minute 
change in your arrival time may result in the 
cancellation of your reservation. 


. Write the Convention Reservations Bureau, 911 
Locust Street, St. Louis 1, if you wish to cancel 
or make any change in your reservation, and 
NOT the hotel to which you were assigned. This 
will enable the bureau to reassign rooms that have 
been cancelled. 


. If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept 
your reservation, the Convention Reservations 
Bureau will make as good a reservation as possible 
elsewhere, provided that all.available hotel rooms 
have not already been taken. 











DON’T BE A 
are not going fo use it, means that you might be depriving ‘'N O S H e) W suf 





A room reserved and not cancelled in ample time, if you 


some other member of hotel accommodations. 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


97TH ANNUAL MEETING 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
St. Louis, Missouri, June 28-July 3, 1959 


IMPORTANT: 


The Convention Reservations Bureau will make hotel assignments upon receipt of this 
official housing application, provided that the application is properly filled out and that 
all necessary information is given. In order that a fair distribution of accommodations 
can be made to the greatest number of members, all rooms will be assigned on a “first 
come, first served” basis. No block reservations can be made. All reservations must be 
received prior to June 1, 1959, in order to receive a confirmation. 


CONVENTION RESERVATIONS BUREAU 


911 Locust Street, Room 406 NEA ANNUAL CONVENTION 
St. Louis 1, Missouri : 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the NEA Convention in St. Louis: 


Single room_____——SE—C——C Drv e-bedded room__sSsECCtéCéCSCzT. Wiinn-bedded rtcg.00M: 

Two-room suite (parlor and one bedroom)_____-_-SESEE——O—C,—C Othe’ type: room 

Rate from $___——CiW to) HL". —S— S—s«éperr: room. There will be _.______. persons in my party. 
A.M. A.M. 

oe. St eRe meee ALLA RRR MR EMRE RSET E 

date hour date hour 
First choice hotel... _____—s« Second choice 
i ee ee a 


The name of each hotel guest must be listed below. Reservations cannot be made in any hotel un- 
less two names are given for each double-bedded or twin-bedded room. If this information is not 
given on your original application, the Convention Reservations Bureau must send you a card asking 
that you submit two names. This means unnecessary delay and lessens the possibility of assignment 
to the hotel of your choice. 


Individual Requesting Reservations: 
NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 
CITY AND STATE 


POSITION 














To teachers of all levels: This is your 
regular feature for idea-swapping. You 
are invited to send suggestions, in 50 
to 200 words, on any of the following 
topics: 

1. If there is a student demand for 
an all-night graduation party for high- 
school seniors, how does your school 
handle the matter? If you yield to the 
demand, how is the night planned? 
Who supervises it? If you do not yield 
to the demand, what substitute do you 
offer? Who plans and supervises the 
substitute function? How does your 
school co-operate with parents on this 
problem? 

2. Does your elementary school have 
a student council? How does it func- 
tion? How does it differ from a secon- 
dary-school student council? What 
measures do you take to make sure 
that the council is fitted to the needs 
and capabilities of elementary-school 
students and that it does not attempt 
activities beyond their ability and 
range of responsibility? 

3. As an elementary teacher, what 
enrichment activities in science and 
mathematics do you provide? 

4. If you teach in the suburbs, what 
is your school doing toward promoting 
a well-balanced activities program for 
adolescents of the community along 
lines suggested by Dorothy Barclay’s 
article, page 10. 

5. What does your school do about 
the student-dress problem? Do you 
have specific’ rules and regulations 
concerning student dress? Do you seek 
to counsel with students in order to 
avoid problems concerning _ their 
dress? Do you utilize the services of 
the student council? 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Teachers’ Trading Post” may 
have his choice of any publication 
that is listed in the JourNAL’s “New 
NEA Publications” this school year. 

Send entries to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
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N.W., Washington 6, D.C. None can 
be returned. 


Teaching Safety 

TEACHING safety to elementary-school 
children has its own requirements. 
Accident prevention springs from an 
attitude of responsibility toward self 
and others. Abstract rules have little 
meaning, nor do they help in the 
sudden flash of danger. 

This is the story of how a wide- 
awake elementary school sought to 
start its youngsters off on the path of 
safety. The scene was the fourth-grade 
classroom of the Twinbrook Elemen- 
tary School in Rockville, Maryland. 

The fourth-grade teacher reasoned 
that safety consciousness in her pupils 
must be built out of their own per- 
sonal experiences in real situations. 
As a beginning, youngsters and teacher 
discussed some of the conditions in 
their own school environment which 
they considered potentially dangerous. 

They then made a tour of the school, 
investigated various hazards, wrote a 
report, and listed steps which they 
took to eliminate the hazards. In all 
these activities, the teacher endeavored 
to develop perspective and a sense of 
values in the pupils. Fear and overcau- 
tiousness were minimized; accent was 
placed on understanding. 

With guidance from the teacher, the 
children next drew up a list of activi- 
ties where they could promote their 
own personal safety. The most interest- 
ing was the mapping of a safe route 
to school. 

Each child prepared an outline map 
of the streets which lay between his 
home and the school. On this map, he 
noted all possible hazards, such as 
streets with no sidewalks, minor and 
major street intersections, and no traf- 
fic signals. With a colored pencil, he 
drew the safest path to school, marking 
with symbols the places where he 
should use extra caution. 


Probably for the first time in their 
lives, these fourth-grade . children 
planned a daily activity in terms of 
safety factors. They will not readily 
forget learning experiences which they 
themselves created. 

—RUTH KoRB, Twinbrook Elementary 
School, Rockville, Maryland. 


Lively Introduction to a Study 
Unit 

I PLANNED a contest for my seventh- 
graders as a lively way to introduce a 
study unit on South America. No one 
had to enter the contest. The prize 
was exemption from tests during the 
unit and the opportunity to work with 
the teacher in developing plans for 
the unit. 

“You are about to begin a study of 
South America,” I explained to the 
class. “You will have an opportunity 
to learn many interesting and exciting 
things. See how many of the questions 
you can answer. You may use all pos- 
sible sources.” 

A typed copy of the contest ques- 
tions (plus rules) was given to each 
child in the class. Some of the ques- 
tions were difficult, some comprehen- 
sive, and some fairly simple. But they 
all appealed to the imagination. Find- 
ing the answers required censiderable 
research and study. 

Here are a few sample questions: 

Name and locate the island on which 
cowboys lasso alligators. 

What is a quipu? 

When it’s springtime in Chicago, 
what season is it in Rio de Janeiro? 
Why? 2 

Where would you find mosaic side- 
walks? 

The children flocked to the library; 
they pored over dictionaries, atlases, 
encyclopedias, geographies, and alma- 
nacs; they made telephone calls to trav- 
el bureaus, newspaper information 
desks, technical libraries, and local em- 
bassies; and they plied parents, friends, 
and relatives with questions. Study 
periods required no disciplinary action; 


‘everybody was too absorbed to get into 


mischief. 

Results were gratifying. Instead of 
two assistants, I had a committee of 
10 who helped develop the unit by 
presenting some excellent ideas. The 
children not only gained a great deal 
of information about South America, 
but they learned how to use a variety 
of reference materials. They found the 
contest so challenging that they asked 
me to use the same type of introduc- 
tion to the study of other countries. 

—MARIANN MARSHALL, Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago. 
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A beautiful, practical gift! 
The hard, light tan cover is 
made of washable, grained 
leatherette, richly embossed 
in red and gold. Inside 
there’s a plentiful supply 
of fine white note paper. A 
built-in loop on the cover 
holds the beautiful black 
and gold color, smooth- 
writing ball point pen in 
place—keeps it always at 
hand, ready to jot down 
messages. This unusual 
gift is a guaranteed $1.50 
retail value, but it’s yours 
FREE when you mail the 
coupon. Do it NOW! i 


RAISE FUNDS 
FOR YOUR GROUP! 
Organizations! Ask 
for Tested Fund-Rais- 
ing Plan that has 
helped thousands of 
church groups, clubs, 
lodges, schools and 
community associa- 
tions raise money. 


COUPON BELO 


IS WORTH 
TO 


MAIL COUPON 
AND THIS DELUXE 


BALL PEN IS YOURS! 


Yes, simply mail the coupon and we will send you this beautiful new 
gift boxed Slim Note Pad and Ball Pen—guaranteed retail value $1.50. 
Keep them for your own use, or give them proudly as a gift. They are 
yours ABSOLUTELY FREE when you mail the coupon. 


THIS OFFER MADE TO PROVE YOU CAN MAKE 
$50—$100—$500 OR MORE IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Here is an easy way to make EXTRA MONEY FAST. You can make as much as $10 a 
day in spare time, without any experience. Simply show friends and neighbors beau- 
tiful new Artistic All-Occasion Greeting Cards. The original designs, rich colors and 
wide selection are truly remarkable...and they are so amazingly low in cost they sell 
themselves. You can make all the EXTRA MONEY you need with our exclusive 
Greeting Cards, Personal Stationery, Gift Items and Unusual Novelties. 


LIMITED INTRODUCTORY OFFER! ONE TO A FAMILY! 


We'll redeem the coupon by sending you the lovely Slim Note Pad and Ball Point Pen (guaran- 
teed retail value $1.50) ABSOLUTELY FREE. The gift is yours to keep—you won't be asked to 
pay for or return it, now or ever. With your FREE GIFT we'll send FREE Stationery Samples, 
complete Money-Making Plans and All-Occasion Greeting Cards ON APPROVAL, so you can 


get started making money at once. Mail coupon to: ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC., 727 Way Street, 
Elmira, New York (In Canada, write 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont.) 


ARTISTIC CARD €O., INC., 727 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


(Please Print) 

















































Appealing content. 
and good poems. 












A full testing program. 














Sales Offices: New York 11 





Dallas 1 











CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 136” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 16 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
SOCOCCOSOOSCOOOOSOSOSEOSEOSE 








Your Book Can Be Published! 


AUTHO RS mm Now you can obtain high royalties 


and wide literary recognition. 





HOW TO 


Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your manuscript can be 
printed, advertised and sold. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. NEI, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


RETIREMENT IN FLORIDA 


$10 down, $10 monthly 

buys your homesite in 

Central Florida’s finest 

retirement and vacation 

| community in the high 

ridge section near Se- 

bring. On 84 square mile 

Highlands Lake. Free 

lakefront community 

beaches and parks for 

exclusive use by pur- 

chasers. Churches, shopping, etc. nearby. 1% acre 
homesites from $595, full price. 





PUBLISH 
YOUR 
-tele} @! 


























Get FREE color brochures, house plans; learn 
how we can help you pian, finance, build your 
low cost, tax-exempt home. Write Florida Realty 
Bureau, inc., Dept. C-1 Lake Placid, Florida. 







Superior in every way 


GINN BASIC 
READERS REVISED 


With stories full of action, humor, suspense, and surprise, 


Aids for teachers. With manuals, workbooks, charts, card sets, records, enrich- 
ment readers—everything to help the teacher. 


A plan for readiness. With readiness taught at every level. 


Revised primary enrichment readers and a new enrichment reader—Ranches and 
Rainbows (written at 2nd-grade level)—ready. 


Complete materials also available for grades 4 - 8. 


tome oftee: soon GINN AND COMPANY 
















Grades 1-3 















Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 


Palo Alto Toronto 16 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR 
Really see EUROPE on my 


annual comprehensive tour 
For 70 wonderful days enjoy the historic, scenic, 
and cultural highlights of Europe, visiti 17 
countries in ease and comfort with all "details 
planned for you. 
$1598 by Air — June 21 to Aug. 29 
Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 


4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 56, Calif. 


Best Book 
Contest 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All types of 


manuscripts invited. Fer Contest rules 
famous publishing pian, write for free mw ag ™ 








Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


& 30 to 60 Days 


by Hillman-Minx 
U with your Own Itinerary 


$795 to $995 


Includes: 


Transatlantic Crossing by Air. 
Land Touring by Hillman-Minx U- 
e Drive, Unlimited Mileage—Rooms 


with Bath, Two Meals Daily. 
E For additional information write 
“N’”" Travel Plan — Arnold Tours 
79 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


















Q. I have read that certain expenses 
incurred in attending college courses 
are deductible under the recent Treas- 
ury ruling. Are expenses incurred in 
attending a workshop sponsored by a 
state education association, the NEA, 
or one of its departments also deduct- 
ible? 

A. Yes. Such a workshop constitutes 
an educational activity, and the ex- 
penses incurred in connection with it 
would be deductible provided other 
tests are met. However, transportation 
expenses in the nature of commuter’s 
fares would not be deductible. 


Q. How many states now require a 
college degree as a minimum for a 
regular teaching certificate? 

A. In 1957, 35 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii required a 
bachelor’s degree for regular certifica- 
tion of beginning elementary-school 
teachers; and 44 states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico re- 
quired the minimum of a bachelor’s 
degree for the lowest regular certificate 
for beginning high-school teachers. 

In addition, Kansas, lowa, and Wyo- 
ming have set 1959, 1960, and 1962, 
respectively, as the effective date for 
the degree requirement for elementary- 
school teachers. 


Q. May an alien teach in any of the 
public schools of the United States? 
If so, in what states? 

A. In 1957, the states not requiring 
teachers either to be citizens or to have 
declared intention of becoming citi- 
zens were Alabama, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 


Q. How much does it cost a day to 
educate each pupil in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools? 

A. In 1957-58, it cost $1.79 a day on 
the average to educate each pupil in 
the public schools. This is for current 
expenditures only. 


Send your questions to “Q and A,” 
NEA Journa, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. NEA Research Di- 
vision will prepare answers. 
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@ The following information is presented 
to meet many requests for a listing of 
meetings sponsored by NEA or its units 
for the entire 1958-59 school year. The 
first list, complete as of that date, ap- 
peared in the September 1958 issue of the 
JournaL. Additional meetings for which 
information is still not available will be 
listed in the late spring. 


Jan. 23-27: Biennial convention, Eastern 
Div., Music Educators Natl. Conference. 
Buffalo. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 6: 4th annual management 
work conference for corporate executives, 
department heads, and key staff men, 
sponsored by Natl. Training Laboratories, 
Adult Education Service. Harriman, N.Y. 

Feb. 6-7: South central regional con- 
ference, Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Feb. 7-11: 43rd annual convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Phil- 
adelphia. 

Feb. 8-10: Dedication of new NEA 
Headquarters Building. Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 12-14: Annual conference, Ameri- 
can Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. Chicago. 

Feb. 12-14: Annual natl. conference of 
the four divisions of United Business Edu- 
cation Assn.: Research Foundation, Ad- 
ministrators, Business Teacher Education, 
and International. Chicago. 

Feb. 13-15: Regional conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries. Atlantic 
City. 

Feb. 14-18: Annual meeting and work 
conference, American Assn. of School Ad- 
ministrators. Atlantic City, 

Feb. 14: Midwinter meeting, Dept. of 
Home Economics in conjunction with 
AASA. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 15: Meeting, Assn. for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Atlantic 
City. 

Feb. 16: Luncheon meeting, Dept. of 
Rural Education, Div. of County Superin- 
tendents, and Div. of Pupil Transporta- 
tion. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 16-18: Annual meeting, American 
Educational Research Assn. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 17: Annual meeting and luncheon, 
Natl. Council of Administrative Women 
in Education. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 22-25: Biennial convention, South- 
western Div., MENC. Wichita, Kans. 

Feb. 24-27: Southern dist. convention, 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Houston. 

Feb. 25-28: Southwest Regional Confer- 
ence on Instruction, sponsored by NEA 
in co-operation with state education asso- 
ciations of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. (Persons attending 
are nominated locally by the school ad- 
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ministrator or by the local education 
assn.) Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4: Annual meeting, Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. Los An- 
geles. 

Mar. 14: l4th natl. conference, Assn. 
for Higher Education. Chicago. 

Mar, 1-5: 14th annual conference, ASCD. 
Cincinnati. 

Mar. 4-7: Biennial convention, North- 
western Div., MENC. Seattle. 

Mar. 5-7: Southwest regional conference, 
DCT. Salt Lake City. 

Mar. 9-14: 5th biennial conference. Natl. 
Art Education Assn. New York. 

Mar. 13-14: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Boise, Idaho. 

Mar. 15-20: 2nd natl. institute in gen- 
eral adult education for state directors of 
public-school adult education, sponsored 
by Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult 
Educators. Harriman, N.Y. 

Mar. 18-22: Natl. convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Women Deans and Counselors. 
Cleveland. 

Mar. 19-20: Convention, Western Busi- 
ness Education Assn., a region of UBEA. 
Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 22-25: Biennial convention, West- 
ern Div., MENC. Salt Lake City. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 2: 74th anniversary con- 
vention, AAHPER, with Northwest and 
Southwest districts. Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 4: 7th annual convention, 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn. Atlantic City. 

Apr. 1-3: Northern New England drive- 
in conference, sponsored by AASA in co- 
operation with the Rural Dept. and the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 
North Conway, N.H. 

Apr. 14: 37th annual meeting, Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Dallas. 

Apr. 3-5: Northeast regional conference. 
DCT. Hartford, Conn. 

Apr. 3-7: Biennial convention, Southern 
Div., MENC. Roanoke, Va. 

Apr. 5-7: Midwest regional drive-in con- 
ference for community school administra- 
tors, sponsored by AASA in co-operation 
with the Rural Dept. and the CCSSO. 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Apr. 5-17: 4th Protestant laboratory on 
church leadership sponsored by the Natl. 
Council of Churches and conducted by 
NTL. Green Lake, Wis. 

Apr. 7-11: 37th annual convention, 
Council for Exceptional Children, cospon- 
sored by New Jersey State Federation, 
CEC. Atlantic City. 

Apr. 8-11: Central dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Waterloo, Iowa. 

Apr. 10-11: North central regional con- 
ference, DCT. Detroit. 

Apr. 12-14: Southwest regional drive-in 
conference, sponsored by AASA in co- 
operation with the Rural Dept. and the 
CCSSO. Hot Springs, Ark. 

Apr. 13-16: Natl. convention, Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. Seattle. 

Apr. 15-17: Midwest dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Indianapolis. 

Apr. 19-23: Eastern dist. conference, 
AAHPER. Atlantic City. 


Apr. 22-25: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Industrial Arts Assn. Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Apr. 23-25: Regional conference, NAES, 
San Antonio. 

May 1-3: 13th annual conference of 
presidents of state associations of school 
administrators, AASA. St. Louis. 

May 7-10: Biennial convention, North 
Central Diy., MENC. Chicago. 

June 14-16: Natl. convention, Future 
Business Leaders of America, UBEA. 
Washington, D.C. 

June 18-20: Convention, Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Assn., a re- 
gion of UBEA. Oklahoma City. 

June 21-25: Natl. conference, Natl. Assn. 
of Student Councils, NASSP. Pittsburgh. 

June 21-July 10: Natl. training labora- 
tory in group development, conducted by 
NTL. Bethel, Maine. 

June 23-27: 14th annual nati. confer- 
ence, Natl. Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 

June 28-July 3: NEA convention and 
the following NEA department meetings. 
St. Louis: 

American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; American 
Assn. of School Administrators; American 
Industrial Arts Assn.; Assn. for Higher 
Education; Assn. for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development; Audio-Visual In- 
struction; Classroom Teachers; Elemen- 
tary School Principals; Home Economics; 
Council for Exceptional Children; Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education; Music Educa- 
tors Natl. Conference; Natl. Art Education 
Assn.; Natl. Assn. of Educational Secre- 
taries; Natl. Assn. of Journalism Directors; 
Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors; Natl. Assn. of Women Deans and 
Counselors; Natl. Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education; Natl. Council 
for the Social Studies; Natl. Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Natl. Retired 
Teachers Assn.; Natl. School Public Rela- 
tions Assn.; Natl, Science Teachers Assn.; 
Rural Education; Speech Assn. of Amer- 
ica; United Business Education Assn.; 
Vocational Education. 

July 5-17: Natl. conference, DCT. Illi- 
nois State Normal Univ., Normal. 

July 6-10: Seminar on public relations, 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

July 6-17: Summer conference, DESP. 
East Lansing, Mich. 

July 17-19: Annual convention, NAES. 
St. Louis. 

July 19-Aug. 7: Training laboratory for 
educational leaders, conducted by NTL. 
Bethel, Maine. 

July 20-24: Institute for educational 
secretaries, sponsored by NAES, Washing- 
ton Univ. (St. Louis), and the St. Louis 
County Assn. of Educational Secretaries. 
St. Louis. 

Aug. 17-19: 19th 
NCTM. Ann Arbor. 

Aug. 22-26: Lake Okoboji Audio-Visual 
Leadership Conference, DAVI. Lake Oko- 
boji, Iowa. # # 
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summer meeting. 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
Guadalajara, Mexico 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona in co- 
operation with Stanford, University of California, 
and Guadalajara professors, it will offer, June 
29-Aug. 7, courses in art, folklore, 
history, wey and literature, 

room. 


We'll see the sg plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied 

not herded around. Also shorter trips. $685- S300. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 


COOLEST SUMMER 
SCHOOL IN AMERICA! 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 


June 15-July 17; 
duly 20-August 21 


Undergradvate and graduate 
study combined with vacation 
pleasures in a climate which 
is air-conditioned by nature, 
Over 500 courses 


CLINICS « INSTITUTES 
WORKSHOPS + CONFERENCES 


sok ther Wales. Fae a. ie) 
RECREATIONAL TOURS IN 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. N LARAMIE, WYOMING 
Please send complete information regarding 
1959 Summer Programs. 


Pe cinctsientpincidiccstipichhiasvanateaiiit 
(Please Print) 


ST. & NO. 


SPECIAL INTEREST. 


UNIVERSITY o—f WYOMING 


SUBURBIA 
(Continued from page 11) 


small region that surrounds them? 

e Stimulate and provide reward- 
ing expression for their sense of 
responsibility? 

e Increase their fund of infor- 
mation about the varieties of work 
open to them and provide chances 
to learn firsthand some of the de- 
mands of a real job? 

¢ Develop their ability to use 
leisure time wholesomely, creative- 
ly—and on their own initiative? 

e Build their confidence in them- 
selves as developing adults, as in- 
dividuals with standards and beliefs 
of their own, potentially com- 
petent to meet life’s demands? 

All adolescents need help in 
achieving these goals. The subur- 
ban adolescent's need is especially 
acute not only because of the way 
he has been reared, but also be- 
cause his community, handsome 
though it may be, is frequently as 
“deprived” of out-of-school facili- 
ties and services as the most run- 
down city slum. Libraries, muse- 
ums, concert halls, and theaters are 
as few and far between as office 
buildings and factories. Either the 
world must be brought to him or 
he to the world. 

In attempting to achieve this 
end, educators in suburbia face 
widely differing problems, depend- 
ing on such factors as the prevail- 
ing social climate of the commu- 
nity, accessibility of the core city, 
parental background and attitudes 
toward education, quality of finan- 
cial support for the schools, the 
system’s ability to attract and hold 
teachers, and, of course, their own 
philosophy of education. 

Under the circumstances, it is 
not strange that a number of dif- 
fering appreaches are used. Recog- 
nizing the basic needs of their stu- 
dents, the varying expectations of 
parents, and the realities of life in 
their particular town, educators 
fill a variety of roles in their efforts 
to stimulate and balance the aca- 
demic, personal, and social develop- 
ment of these youngsters. 


Here are the ways some systems 
have gone about it, as reported by 


Dr. Greenwood and _ suburban 
schoolmen, including Floyd Rinker 
of the Newton High School in New- 
tonville, an old established suburb 
of Boston; and Robert G. Andree, 
superintendent of the Rich Town- 
ship High School District, with 
headquarters in Park Forest, a rap- 
idly growing Chicago suburb: 


By deepening self-understand- 
ing and fostering social relation- 
ships 

Human-relations classes have 
been found helpful in some schools 
if directed by discussion leaders of 
real skill who are able to recognize 
problems of genuine but not dis- 
turbingly deep concern to the 
young people taking part. A pos- 
sible drawback to such classes arises 
from the fact that some youngsters 
in intellectually _ sophisticated 
circles have been encouraged from 
earliest childhood to analyze their 
thoughts and actions so thoroughly 
that they have become overly in- 
trospective or superficially glib. 

Standard high-school activities— 
team sports, the publication of a 
paper, the yearbook, the band, 
along with dances and social events 
of the boy-meets-girl variety—are 
always important to adolescents. A 
well-balanced activities program 
would also include activities both 
for boys alone and for girls alone 
as well as mixed groups centered on 
special interests with carry-over 
value, such as photography, chess, 
writing, art, and languages. 

Adolescents who are pressured 
into boy-girl social relationships 
before they are ready for them may 
have missed an important part of 
growing up, Dr. Greenwood be- 
lieves. They need the’ chance to 
know themselves as a boy among 
boys, a girl among girls. 

Youngsters naturally slow in their 
social development need this op- 
portunity, too, and should have it 
without being made to feel back- 
ward or odd about their lack of 
interest in the prevailing dating 
pattern. In large cities, these young 
people can often find such oppor- 
tunities outside of school. In the 
newer suburbs, unless the school 
supplies them, the  out-of-step 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Inspiration ... is the keynote 


The Sheldon Basic Reading Series 


The authors of this series for 
grades 1 through 8 have been 
truly inspired, both in writing 
the original stories and in ju- 
diciously selecting representa- 
tives from the world’s greatest 
literature. The unique skill- 
building methods devised by 
Dr. Sheldon and his colleagues, 
including careful vocabulary 


control and a complete Diag- 
nostic program, inspire children 
with the desire to open the 
many doors of adventure avail- 
able to them through reading. 
Teachers too, will find new in- 
spiration for their classes with 
the extremely helpful Teach- 
ers’ Manuals and Workbooks 
for every grade level. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


BOSTON + ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J.* CHICAGO 
ATLANTA ° DALLAS » SAN FRANCISO 


CUT ON DOTTED LINE AND INSERT IN YOUR “‘NEA PUBLICATIONS” 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. See coupon below. 


Dedication Plans 


Program Plans for Local Dedication 
Days. Suggestions to help local asso- 
ciations plan dedication observances 
for the new NEA Headquarters Build- 
ing. 1958. 4p. Free in limited quanti- 
ties. Order from Subcommittee on Lo- 
cal Dedication Activities. 


Educational Research 


Educational Organization, Adminis- 
tration, and Finance. Summarizes for 
the three years since 1955 important 
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studies in administration and finance. 
Indicates a growing trend to explore 
major issues as distinguished from 
studies concerned with norms or 
standards of usage. 1958. 98p. $2. 
American Educational Research Assn. 


Handuriting 

Handwriting. Edited by Foy Ingram. 
January 1959 issue of Elementary In- 
structional Service leaflet. Discusses 
importance of teaching handwriting. 
1959. 4p. Free in single copies; 10¢ 
each in quantities. Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education. 


Insurance Program 


Questions and Answers on an In- 
surance Program for NEA Members. 
Gives background information on de- 
velopment of insurance program for 
NEA members and sets forth broad 
characteristics of a basic insurance pro- 
gram. 1958. 8p. Free in limited quan- 
tities. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 


Music Films 
An Alphabetical Listing of 16mm 
Music Films. Prepared by the MENC 


Committee on Films, Film Strips, and 
Slides under the chairmanship of Earl 


LISTING FROM SEPTEMBER 1958 JOURNAL 


Houts. 1958. 48p. 50¢. Music Educators 
Natl. Conference. 


Objective Evaluation 


Can Our Schools Get By with Less? 
Critical review of Roger A. Freeman's 
School Needs in the Decade Ahead. 
1958. 49p. Free in single copies; 25¢ 
each in quantities. Research Div. Or- 
der from NEA. 


Physical Fitness and Recreation 


AAHPER Youth Fitness Test Man- 
ual. Developed through a _ nation- 
wide survey (involving the testing of 
8500 children) of the fitness of boys 
and girls, grades 5 through 12. 1958. 
64p. 50¢. American Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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NOW-Save On Travel 


EUROPE 
College credits for 5-to-12 week 
trips from $655 to $1495—ALL- 
EXPENSE. 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay. Brazil. $1095 — ALL-EX- 

NSE. All trips are escorted. 
Small, congenial oficste- Prices 
et all-inclusive. ite for infor- 
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SUBURBIA 
(Continued from page 76) 


youngster 
indeed. j 

A sound guidance and counsel- 
ing program, important in any 
school, is especially needed in the 
suburban one, for it may be the 
only helping agency of its kind in 
the community. Working with 
youngsters from closely knit, mid- 
dle-income families often requires, 
however, greater awareness of par- 
ents’ ambitions for their children, 
an acceptance of their wish to share 
in the guidance process, and a will- 
ingness to help families look for 
answers rather than an inclination 
to hand out prescriptions. 


may feel out-of-step 


By helping adolescents toward 
independence and _ self-reliance 
within the framework of the 
family 

Responsibility in planning for 
events of genuine significance (with 
able but unobtrusive adult super- 
vision) builds self-reliance. Every 
worthwhile activity that gives a 
feeling of personal achievement— 
academic attainment, skill in 
sports, recognition of special abili- 
ties or talents—also will help the 
adolescent toward his goal. 

When parents are the audience 
or honored guests for whom an 
event is arranged, young people’s 
increasing skill in self-management 
is brought home to the adults in a 
gratifying, nonthreatening way. 

One suburb, where life is par- 
ticularly comfortable and even the 
summer camps favored are of the 
innerspring-mattress variety, fea- 
tures an active outdoor-education 
program in which young people 
learn to care for themselves in 
rather rugged surroundings, taking 
bicycle trips, planning their own 
meals, shopping, cooking, tidying 
up. 


By broadening their knowledge 
of different peoples and different 
ways of life 

An» educational program that 
makes use of the many excellent 
audio-visual materials now avail- 
able, and includes discussion of 
good books on current social prob- 


lems can meet the need for learning 
in this sphere.as surely as in any 
other, one administrator held. 

Others felt that suburban isola- 
tion had to be broken in a more 
direct way, through school-spon- 
sored trips, by stimulating young- 
sters to greater awareness of dif- 
ferences observed during vacation 
travel, by inviting foreign-born 
citizens, visitors, —_ well-traveled 
teachers, and parents to talk with 
young people when questions about 
various countries came up. 

Participation in state and _ re- 
gional activities which would take 
some youngsters afield and bring 
others into the community was 
cited as one useful method of inter- 
change. Under the most elaborate 
program reported, groups of stu- 
dents, with teachers in charge, 
made extended trips to parts of the 
country sharply different from their 
own—in one case to a heavily in- 
dustrialized area, in another, to a 
Maine-coast fishing island. 

They lived as foster children in 
homes there, studied their sur- 
roundings, became well acquainted 
with people and their points of 
view. Later on, the youngsters 
served as hosts in return. 


By developing and giving ex- 
pression to their sense of responsi- 
bility 

All manner of §school-service 
projects were cited as contributing 
to this goal. High-school boys and 
girls served as aides to teachers in 
elementary grades, developing not 
only a feeling of responsibility, but 
some knowledge of the ways of 
little children. 

Youngsters took up collections 
for overseas relief, even adopted an 
overseas child by contributing to 
her support and sending her letters 
and gifts. Boys and girls conducted 
sales to raise money for special 
school equipment. They served as 
clerks and helpers in the office, the 
library, the medical room. They 
took part in community get-out- 
the-vote campaigns and, in one in- 
stance, polled residents of the area 
to get their opinions on the need 
for a school addition. 


By increasing their information 
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on and experience in various job 
fields 

Studies, trips, and special activi- 
ties such as those described above 
were also utilized to increase young- 
sters’ knowledge of job possibilities. 
In one community, youngsters es- 
pecially interested in particular 
fields were given opportunities to 
work with local residents special- 
izing in those fields. Another com- 
munity maintained a_ placement 
office to help boys and girls find 
simple, part-time jobs near home 
as well as stimulating summer work 
in nearby cities. 


By improving their use of leisure 
time and stimulating the develop- 
ment of individual standards and 
beliefs. 

Every activity, recreational and 
academic, which helps a youngster 
know himself better and encour- 
ages expression of his interests and 
feelings will, in the long run, con- 
tribute to this end. If the young 
person is to arrive eventually at a 


Last and Least 


WHILE teaching my 
fractions, I asked the following: “If a 
watermelon were divided among four 
boys, which part. would each get?” 


third-graders 


A little girl’s answer: “One would 
get the red part, one the white part, 
one the green part, and I guess the last 
one would get the seeds.” 

—JANET BECKER, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Worry 
Worry 
Is a mouse 
Gnawing at your mind, 
Leaving only scattered 
Thoughts. 
—LILLIAN HUGHEY, in Student Life. 


The Roman Way 


ONE question on a recent test was, 
“Write 1958 in Roman numerals.” 

The unexpected answer: I IX V 
VIII. 

—RAYMOND HORKY, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 
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sound and satisfying philosophy of 
life, however, he must at least be- 
gin in his teen years to become 
aware of the great in books, in 
drama, in music, in art. 

The quality of the music chosen 
for the glee club, the kinds of books 
available in the library, the selec- 
tion of the class play, the pictures 
hung in classrooms and corridors, 
all have a contribution to make. 
Respect for excellence, including 
excellence in academic achieve- 
ment, will help. young people to 
seek the best and, with growing dis- 
crimination, to find it increasingly 
throughout life. 


In SUM, it appears that what is 
good education for the suburban 
teenager would be good education 
for his counterpart anywhere. Both 
the suburban adolescent and the 
“adolescent” suburban community 
have special problems. To meet the 
needs of the first, schootmen must 
understand and accept the needs 
and aims of the second. + # 


Old-Fashioned 


A croup of third-graders visited the 
art museum for the first time. There 
they saw a French eighteenth-century 
drawing room, correct in every detail. 
The teacher asked them later what 
about this room impressed them most. 

Said one little girl: “No television.” 


—From The Speaker’s Handbook of 
Humor, Copyright © 1956 by Maxwell 
Droke. Harper. 


More Boners 


A volt is a place where people are 
buried. 

A “pediment” is the opposite of an 
impediment. 

They carried Geiger-counter to map 
out the cosmetic rays which are fatal 
to man. 

Water has the great advantage in 
dams that it very rarely runs out. 

To France the appearance of a new 
Prime Minister is not extraordinary, 
so no one noticed when Dr. Adenauer 
was elected to this position. 


—The Manchester Guardian Weekly. 
September 18, 1958. 


® Send us amusing classroom anec- 
dotes, boners, verses. We reserve the 
right to publish without clearance. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Sr od teen ie ae Coe 

experience in grades kindergarten 

through» "Ses ee oe good salary, living allowance, 

benefits. Travel expenses paid. Write Carl 

ag oa Mobit Off Company inc., Producing 

Department, 150 East 42nd Street, New York City 
11, for additional information. 


>: COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 

: THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

: has prepared a complete file of information 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 


Placements in public. pri- 


HORNING JegtcceaNs 
715140) Openings for 1959 on file now. 
AGENCY 


Dr. Raiph V. Horning 
Member of the N.A.T.A. 


Phone MUrray 8-3180 
DEVON, PENNA. 


TEACHERS 


BALTIMOR 


AGENCY 


A nation wide service; school and college 
lacements in teaching and administration. 
Wri rite, telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 .A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. 


Member 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
Member NATA 


Chicago 3, Il. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y. — One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking book-length 
manuscripts all types — fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. For more 
information, send for booklet N — it’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 


37 South Wabash Ave., 
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difficulty making up his mind 

about a vocation. “I was 23,” 
Willis A. Sutton said later, “and I 
was still wobbling around.” Then 
his father sent him a letter, 103 
pages long, a letter still treasured. 

“Son,” wrote the father, “you 
thought once you wanted to be a 
preacher; another time an artist; 
another time an architect . . . farm- 
er... lawyer.” This was true, the 
young man admitted to himself. He 
had never heard a great sermon 
without wanting to be a preacher, 
never seen a fine painting without 
longing to be an artist, never been 
in a beautiful building without 
wishing to be an architect. 

“You cannot hesitate longer,” the 
letter continued. “You must decide 
what you are going to do with your 
life,” and the father discussed the 
choices which beckoned. 

As Willis Sutton read and reread 
the letter, the thought came to him, 
“I can do every one of the things 
I've wanted to do. I can be the 
preacher, the farmer, the lawyer. 
I can paint pictures, design build- 
ings. I can do all of these things by 
being a teacher.” 

In 1931, Dr. Sutton, then Atlanta 
superintendent and president-elect 
of the NEA, said that he had in 
truth been lawyer, preacher, artist, 
and all the rest—vicariously through 
his students. 

“I live not in myself,” said Byron, 
“But I become portion of that 
around me.” Dr. Sutton today is 
portion of a host of leaders who 
have achieved in every field. 


i: 1903, a young man was having 


You, too, become a part of your 
students. If you’ve had a bad day, 
you'll scoff at the idea that they 
have taken only a part of you. 
They've taken all of you; there’s 
nothing left. Or they’ve taken no 
part of you today; you’ve given 
them nothing—not an idea, not a 
fact. 
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But by Saturday evening, after 
24 hours away from the classroom, 
you'll be admitting that you—along 
with TV entertainers and your stu- 
dents’ friends and parents—greatly 
influence those boys and girls, for 
better or for worse. 

Can you see something of your 
teachers in yourself? Can you trace 
to an elementary teacher the begin- 
ning of your love of poetry? To a 
high-school Latin teacher your in- 
terest in word derivation? To a 
college professor your faith in dem- 
ocratic processes? 

Your mannerisms also—are they 
your own? Or are they unconscious 
imitations of those who've influ- 
enced you? The way you clear your 
throat before you reluctantly say 
something that may disappoint a 
child—come to think of it, wasn’t 
that exactly what your father (or 
your teacher) used to do? 


Irs one thing to look at yourself 
and see your teachers revealed. It’s 
another thing to look at your stu- 
dents and see yourself revealed. It’s 
disquieting to discover that you’ve 
been saying “acrost” and that:your 
students—no coincidence—mispro- 
nounce the word too. It’s gratifying 
to see your courtesy reflected in bet- 
ter manners on the part of your 
boys and girls. What do you see of 
yourself in your children’s atti- 
tudes, in their idiosyncrasies? 

When you go beyond these intan- 
gibles and affect a student’s choice 
of vocations, you affect eternity. A 
teacher can never, as Henry Adams 
said, tell where his influence stops. 

“I was inspired to major in sci- 
ence,” recalls Glenn Seaborg (pio- 
neer in nuclear chemistry and No- 
bel Prize winner), “by a wonder- 
ful high-school teacher, Dwight 
Logan Reid. He taught chemistry 
so fascinatingly that I decided to 
devote my life to it.” 

Were you aware that your own 
enthusiasm for teaching aroused the 


interest of one of your sixth-graders 
in elementary teaching as a career? 7 
That your comments on the papers 
John submitted for his English as- © 
signment were a factor in his de- 
cision to go into journalism? 


One September morning in the | 
1890’s, an Indiana mother woke her 
son earlier than usual. “Have you © 
decided,” she asked him, “whether 
you’re going to college in Bloom- 
ington or in Terre Haute?” (No 
college-entrance problems then!) 

The boy grumbled sleepily. “Do 
I have to decide right now?” 

“Yes. If you go to Bloomington, 
you won’t need to take a lunch to 
eat on the train. But if you go to 
Terre Haute, P’lt put up a lunch 
for you and I’ll have to kill a chick- 
en this morning.” 

Lotus D. Coffman, as president 
of the University of Minnesota, 
used to say, “My vocational destiny 
was solved at that moment. I could 
just taste those chicken sandwiches. 
I said to my mother, ‘I’m going to 
Terre Haute.’ ” 

He did go to Terre Haute, to 
the teachers.college, rather than to 
the university at Bloomington. The 
choice, motivated by chicken sand- 
wiches, opened the way to him for 
a distinguished career as educator. 


Ouvr special JouRNAL feature on 
guidance (pages 15-31) brings to- 
gether information for which we 
have had much demand from teach- 
ers, counselors, and administrators. 

If all chicken-sandwich decisions 
on college or occupation turned out 
as well as did Dr. Coffman’s, your 
influence might not matter. Since 
you can’t count on that, we hope 
you'll find the JouRNAL material 
helpful as you counsel—directly 
with facts or indirectly by example. 


Mller oh Finner 
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